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Editor’s Note 


THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS SESSION AT HYDERABAD 


N January 2, the forty-first session of the Indian Science Congress 
QO was inaugurated in the Osmania University Campus by the Prime 
Minister, Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, in the presence of a 
distinguished gathering which included H.E.H. the Nizam, Rajpra- 
mukh of fiyderabad, Ministers and high officials of the State Govern- 
ment, and representatives of the intellectuals interested in science, 
Cynosure of all eyes were the eminent scientists from all over India and 
abroad, who lent distinction to the occasion by their presence, the call 
of science dwarfing, in some cases, the discomforts of arduous journeying. 
Elsewhere in this issue appears a picture of the opening ceremony at 
which the Prime Minister, in his characteristic vein, alluded to the 
challenge to science posed by the formidable developments of research, 
and asked whether the glorious achievements were to be harnessed to 
evil projects, or to the betterment of mankind, The Presidential address 
by Dr. Sunderlal Hora, summarising results of deep reflection on the 
wide range of the problems involved, was listened to with attention, but 
the striking feature of the assembly was the grip of science on the 
imagination of the rising generation, dazed and dazzled by the latest 
conquests in this field and moved by new stirrings. “She let the legions 
thunder past and plunged in thought again’’ no longer applies to the 
East, and no one who was present, could fail to observe at close quarters 


the new consciousness and the eagerness in evidence at the session of the 
Science Congress. 


The way things are shaping and the enthusiasm stirred by the 
pressure of world conditions, justify the confident belief that the 
endeavours of scientists will open new doors of knowledge, but these, if 
we hearken to the Prime Minister’s call should lead to peaceful avenues 
and not to ghastly tragedies wrought in tumult and conflict. Science 
has been the hall-mark of West’s culture and the bulwark of Imperialist 
ascendancy. That there should now be added the menace of oblitera- 
tion, lock, stock and barrel to the list of terrors for populations which 
have the courage of their convictions, is a staggering development in 
human affairs, investing fruits of the tree of knowledge with properties 





undreamt of, not only when Adam dwelt and Eve span, but even when 
the greek philosophers in the heyday of their glory, pursued knowledge 
with remarkable devotion, and Plato stressed in the garden of his 
Academy that the moral sickness of man was due to ignorance. The 
Greeks, it is said, preferred abstract speculations to concrete knowledge, 
and were not interested in mechanical inventions or economic progress. 
Was it because they foresaw that the culmination of scientific knowledge 
would be the reduction of towns throbbing with life, to a burnt-out 
cinder, and of smiling landscapes to a heap of ashes ! 

Unfortunately, man’s actions in the political field have often been 
out of step with the lofty precepts he has proclaimed from the housetops. 
Many a terrible disaster in which innocent blood was shed stains the 
memory, of those who professed allegiance to the teachings of charity 
and brotherly love, common to all religions. The lurid record induces 
the reflection that human nature being what it is, moral restraints 
are oftener broken than observed when vested interests clash and 
vaulting ambitions collide. The impact of nationalism in modern 
history has further whetted human ruthlessness and the effect of the 
cult “My Country, right or wrong’? which Chesterton considered 
equivalent to the cry “My Mother, drunk or sober,” has been no less 
intense than that of autocracy in promoting horrors and holocasts. 
Whatever the role of democracy under the spur of nationalism, the 
stark fact remains that in the quest for scientific knowledge, the East has 
lagged behind and the West has gone ahead unlocking door after door. 
The labours of successive workers, added to daring enterprises made 
possible by constitutional advance in the mode of government, and the 
achievements of industrial revolution, have invested the Western nations 
with enormous power. They now dominate the world giving the 
impression that hey alone know what is good for humanity, and creating - 
the fear in the light of history, that the effect of power on those who 
wield it, is not always elevating. 

Hence the disquiet to-day when the world, shrivelled in proportions 
by the conquests of dene. stands aghast at the fearful issue of dishar- 
mony in the political sphere, stunned by the spectucle of science poised 
against science, either side armed with bolts of lightning from the 
stratosphere down to ocean depths. Hence also the value of the wise 
words which ¢rowded into the picture at the session of the Indian 
Science Congress at Hyderabad, lending colour to the hope that the 
conscience of mankind will in the leng run, assert itself on the lines 
suggested by the Prime Minister, and things will not slide to a stage 
where science, nourished over centuries, will bring the edifice of human 
culture toppling down in crash and write its own epitaph. 





‘In Memoriam 


(a) ABDULLAH YUSUF ALI 
[ A Distinguished Servant of Islam ] 


Ay, you have played in life a noble part, 
Before your God by service of mankind, 
Desiring naught but good within your heart, 
Undaunted hy the ills before, behind. 


‘Life raised your upward gaze from height to height 
Like those who toiled of yore in Islam’s cause 

And sacrificed all earthly gain for Right -- 

Heroes revering God in Nature’s laws. 


Your task on earth fulfilled, your toils are o’er 
Unblemished stands your record here, and there! 
Serene your soul abides for evermore, 

Untouched by earthly cares, and undismayed. 


Favoured of God for faithful service done,’ 
Around you lie, mid memories of the past, 

Life, Light and Love as gifts from Heaven won — 
Immutable, eternal, infinite, vast, , ' 


NIZAMAT JUNG 





(b) AL-HAJJ ALLAMAH ABDULLAH YUSUF ‘ALI, 
M.A., LL.M. 1.C.8. (Retired.) 


Death removes from our midst one other great scholar in the person 
of Allamah ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Ali. Educated first at Wilson College, 
Bombay and subsequently in England, he had putin only 19 years service 
when he decided to retire from the I. C. S. and devote himself to the 
task of advancing higher education in India. In t91g when a new 
constitution was promulgated under the sanction of H.E.H. the Nizam 
and Sir Ali Imam was appointed President of the Executive Council, 
the portfolio of Revenue was placed in charge of Allamah Abdullah 
Yusuf ‘Ali with Nawab Fasih Jung as Secretary. I met him on July 8, 
I 922 when invited with the senior members of Nizam College staff and 
of the newly established Osmania University, to witness the first success- 
ful demonstration of Radio-telephony given in Hyderabad by Major 
Benning who had come down from Bidar. 1 well remember the Allamah 
taking a keen interest in the details of the demonstration and inquiring 
about the vagaries of atmospherics. For some time he practised at the 
Lucknow Bar, and twice took up the appointment of the Principal of the 
Islamia College at Lahore. He contributed a number of papers to Islamic 
Culture Magazine, three entitled “Al-Biruii’s India,” published in 
Vol. I, Nos. i, 2 and 3, 1927; one on “Social and Economic Conditions 
during the Middle Ages of Indian History,’ Vol. II, No. 3, 1928 ; 
“The Religion of Rabindranath Tagore,” Vol. IV, No. 1, 1930; “The 
Personality of Man,” Vol. V. No. 4, 1931. 


He represented India at the League of Nations Assembly in 1928. 
His talents won him greater success in the field of letters than in that of 
administration He has won enduring fame through the publication of 
an excellent English translation of the Holy Qu’ran the work which repro- 
duces the sacred text together with valuable notes and commentary 
(based, it is said, largely on Shah Abdul Qadir Saheb Dehlawi’s standard 
translation and other works of repute), is the favourite reading of numer- 
ous English scholars and the late Sir Dennison C. Ross, Director of School 
of Oriental Studies, London, was of opinion that “The whole presentation 
is superior to any that has appeared hitherto.” The work is a monumental 
addition to Islamic literature. 


He was 81 years of age when he died in a London Hospital on 
December, 12, 1953. 


M. A. R. Kwan. 





(c) MAULANA SAYYID SULAIMAN NADYVI,. 


The passing away of Maulana Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi on November 
22, 1953 is a great loss to Muslim scholarship and leaves a notable void in 
the field of Islamic Studies. Maulana Sayyid Sulaiman was a pillar of 
strength to the Nadvatul Ulema of Lucknow which was founded shortly 
after the Indian Muslim scholars began to apply themselves in earnest to 
occidental studies during the British Raj. The Nadvah was intended as 
a safeguard against the perils of excessive materialism and justified its 
existence under the fostering care of distinguished scholars associated 
with the movement. The late Maulana Shibli Nu’mani, whose poetry 
and prose were both powerful instruments of appeal to the public, 
was one of the exponents of the school of thought behind the idea and was 
fortunate in finding an associate of remarkable talents in Maulana Sayyid 
Sulaiman who dedicated the best part of his life to the movement and 
rendered yeomen’s service of very wide influence under the aegis of the 
Nadvah with a number of books and weighty contributions from his 
headquarters at A’zamgarh. The well-known monthly journal Ma’ari/, 
functioned as the mouthpiece of the effort put forth and has catered for 
art and letters to this day with a standard of scholarship which has not 
been surpassed in this field. The outstanding achievement of Sayyid 
Sulaiman’s talents was the Sirat-un-Nabi, the great work on the 
biography of the Holy Prophet of which only the first volume was com- 
pleted in Maulana Shibli’s lifetime and it remained for the devoted 
adherent of the leader of thought to carry the labour of love to full 
fruition. The work has been aptly called “a veritable encyclopaedia of 
Islam”? by Maulana Ahmed Sa‘id Akbarabadi, a well-known scholar and 
the popularity it has gained is a remarkable tribute to its value. The 
Maulana published important contributions on cultural relations between 
Arab lands and India, Arab navigation, Arab Astronomy etc. I read 
through his article on Muslim Observatories before it was published in 
Islamic Culture Vol. XX. No. 3, July 1946, and found it very interesting, 
his sources of information in the research being mostly Hajji Khalifa, 
Sharazori, Chaghmani, and Barjandi — who belonged to later school of 
investigation. He put together, all the same, considerable material of 
scientific research, e.g. the Arab claim to visual observation of Transits of 
Venus and Mercury (by Ibn-Sina at ‘Ala-ud-Dawlah Kakiwiya’s Obser- 
vatory in Isfahan, when it was in charge of Ibn-Sina’s pupil Abu-‘Ubayd, 
some times in the first quarter of the Eleventh Century A. C.)—prior to 
Jeremish Horrocks’ observation with the aid of a telescope on the evening 
of November 24, 1639 near Liverpool (as referred to in my article on 
Ibn-Sina 980-1037 A. C. in Islamic Culture Vol. XXIV No. 2, April 
1950). Due to the fact that the time, date and place of observation are 
not mentioned in the authorities cited by the Maulana, it is impossible 


v 





vi 


definitely to establish the claim of Arab priority. A similar difficulty, 
despite full details, occurs in the case of the Spanish philosopher Abu 
Bakr Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Bajja’s (Latin Avempace) who observed 
the same phenomenon in 533 A. H. (corresponding with. 1138 A. C.). 


The Maulana was a member of the Editorial Board of Islamic Cul- 
ture for many years and contributed a number of articles tothe Magazine 
in addition to the one I have discussed: among which may be mentioned 
(a) Muslitn and Greek Schools of Philosophy, published in Vol. VI, No. 1, 
1927, (b) The Origin of Barmakids, Vol. No. 4, 1932, (c) Literary 
Relations between Arabia and India, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1932, (d) Religious 
Relations between Arabia and India, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1934, (e) Ditto, 
Vol. VIII, No. 2, 1934 (f 
Conquest, Vol. VIIL, No. 


) Muslim Colonies in India before the Muslim 
3, 1934, (g) Ditto, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 1934. 


He was good enough to publish my Persian Poem “Khitab-ba- 
Musalmanan” ( Az Khab-e-giran, Khab-e-giran, Khab-e-giran Khiz), 
composed in imitation of Iqbal, in the issue of Ma’arif, Vol. 46, No. 2, 
August 1940—which was afterwards reproduced in a number of other 
Indian Journals and later composed to music by Professor Stainslaw- 
Galas of Krakow, (Poland). 


During the last fifteen years of his life the Maulana is said to have 
come under the influence of Maulana Ashraf Ali Saheb Thanawi and 
under the stimulus of his personality devoted much time to intense religi- 
ous and spiritual effort. His recent excursion in the linguistic field of 
Eastern Bengal—after his departure to Pakistan—and his views regarding 
the development of the Bengali script on certain lines provoked consider- 
able criticism, but what he will be remembered for his solid achievement 
in the field of religious scholarship which will benefit those who will be 
treading this path in future. 


M A. R. Kuan. 





AL-MAS‘UDI’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
MEDIEVAL ARAB GEOGRAPHY : 


Some Sources of bis Knowledge 


I. GREEK PHILOSOPHERS AND THINKERS 


LTHOUGH both Greek and Arab philosophers contributed to the 
geographical ideas of al-Mas‘udi (died 346 A.H. ), their influence 
being especially marked in his physical geography, it was Greek con- 

ceptions which were more prominent in his writings. That al-Mas‘udi 

should have been influenced by the ancient Greek writers was quite 
natural. He lived in an age when Greek philosophy was freely taught 
and its assimilation and harmonisation with Islamic ideals was still 
in progress, This activity had not yet been checked by the orthodox 
Muslim school, which later opposed Greek influence. Most of the 
important Greek scientific and philosophical works had already been 
translated into Arabic and commentaries written on them, and were 
therefore available to al-Mas‘udi in his own language. 

From al-Mas‘udi’s writings it is difficult to know what Meares of 
interest he took in philosophy, but his occasional references show that he 
was undoubtedly interested in it to some extent.” He respected Greek 
philosophy and considered that the word ‘philosopher’ should be 
applied only to those who were worthy of it, and not to pseudo- 
philosophers, such as the Sabaeans of Harran.* Elsewhere he shows his 
respect for philosophy and regret at its decay after the introduction of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire.‘ Besides his acquaintance with 
philosophical literature, he met a number of scholars—-Christian, Jewish 


Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi Bashr (c. 932), one of the earliest champions of ortho- 
dox scholasticism, was a contemporary of al-Mas‘udi who mentions having 
seen him. (al- Mas‘udi: Kitab at Tanbih wa "l-Ishraf, ed. ‘Abd Allah Ismail 
as-Sawi, (Cairo 1938 pp. 342-3. Abbreviation= 7 anb. ed. Cairo). 

. ibid, pp. 100-10, 115, 116, 

3. Muruj adh-Dhahab wa Ma‘adin al-Jauhar by al-Mas‘udi,ed. Barbier de Meynard, 
Paris, 1861, I, p. 199; IV, p. 64. Abbreviation=M, 

4- M. Ii, pp. 320-1. 
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and Muslim—with whom he discussed the subject,® which is an indica- 
tion of his interest in it. 

Greek influence is most apparent in his ideas on cosmology, meteoro- 
logy and physical geography. On the whole he gives preference to 
Greek ideas over others. It is true that he rejects the Greek belief in the 
eternity of the universe, but, since this belief was also held by the 
Chaldaeans,® the Dualists, the Manichaeans and the Indians, with whose 
theories he was acquainted, he by implication rejects their views too. 

His rejection of this theory may be explained as follows : 

The belief of the ancient Greek philosophers that the universe is 
eternal (Qadim)? was contradictory to the teachings of Islam and funda- 
mentally opposed to its doctrine of the universe coming into existence in 
time (Huduth) and of its ultimate destruction. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising to find that al-Mas‘udi gives expression to the Islamic belief.2 He 
refuted the Greek materialistic doctrine. Yet, for his rational mind, 
verses from the Qur’an and traditions of the Prophet were hardly a 
sufficient basis for this refutation. He, therefore, had recourse to the 
methods of argumentation used by the Mu‘tazilites9 as applied to the 
hypothesis of the finite nature of the universe. He had also read a work 
of Joannes Grammaticus'’® refuting the doctrine of eternity, which must 
have supported his arguments. He is, however, cautiously non-commital 
and safeguards his position against anyone who might suspect him of 
heresy, by making it clear, that, in quoting the theories and dogmas of 
various schools of thought, he merely wishes to furnish information to the 


reader, and thereby implies that he himself does not necessarily subscribe 
to them." ; 
An interesting feature of al- Mas‘udi’s adoption of Greek ideas is that 


Among the various Jewish scholars whom he met and with whom he had discus- 
sions, he mentions one, Sa‘d b. Ya‘qub al-Fayyumi (Tanb. ed. Cairo, pp. 98-9). 
An-Nadim describes him as a great Jewish scholar, and says that he was also 
known as Sa‘dia. (An-Nadim : Attad al-Fihrist, ed. Fiugel, Leipzig 1872, p. 23). 
Al-Mas‘udi also met a certain pro-consul, Joannes, in 334/945 at Damascus, 
whom he deseribes as a great scholar and philosopher (Tanb. ed. Cairo p. 165). 
Again, he says that he had discussions with many Dualists and Manichaeans at 
various places (Ibid, p. 306). Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a mentions a work by ar-Razi, 
the physician and philosopher, called, ‘A Discourse between himself and al-Mas- 
‘udi,’ which shows that he probably met al- Mas‘udi, and in any case knew of him. 
(*Uyun al-Anba’ ed. Ibn at-Tahhan, Cairo 1882). 

‘The Chaldaeans, he says, lived in his time in some villages near the swamps bet- 
ween Wasit and Basra (7anb. ed. Cairo pp. 137-8). 

Tanb. ed. de Goeje, pp. 119-20. 

Al-Mas‘udi: Al-Tanbih wa ‘l-Ishraf ed. de Goeje, B. G. A., Levaen 1893, pp. 
119-20. Abbreviation=Tanb. ed. de Goeje 

M. I, p. 46. 

M. IV, pp. 100-5; Ilo 

A famous Alexandrian philosopher of the sixth century, A.D. He was known to 
the Arabs as Yahya an-Nahwi. Tanb. ed. de Goeje p. 13; Kitab ar-Radd-ala-Bruglus 
(Proclus), cf. al-Qifti: Akhbar al-Ulama, Cairo 1326 A.H. p. 233). 
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although he retains their original matter and form, he Tw to them a 
religious colour. Such a synthesis was in accordance with the spirit of 
his age. A good example of this is seen when, after mentioning Aristotle’s 
theory of the effects of the movements and interaction of the elements on 
the Earth and sublunar sphere, he adds that all this proves the wisdom 
and workmanship of God." There are many other such instances. 


PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


Al- Mas‘udi consulted Piato’s 7 imaeus '3 on cosmology, but it is doubt- 
ful whether Plato’s ideas exercised any influence on his cosmological 
conceptions. 


It was Aristotle who exercised a great influence on al-Mas‘udi’s 
geography. That he borrowed from Aristotle a number of ideas, parti- 
cularly on physical geography, and adopted them without qualification is 
not surprising when one considers how highly Aristoue was esteemed by the 
Arabs. In fact, it would not be wrong to say that Aristotle’s fluence on 
physical geography was as great as that of Ptolemy’s on the mathematical 
aspect thereof. 


Of the works of Aristotle that al-Mas‘udi consulted,"* of special im- 
portance from the geopraphical — of view are his Meteorology (al- 
Athar al-*Alawiyya) ,*5 De Caelo (as Sama’ wa 'l- Alam) ,"© Metaphysics (Ma ba'd 
at Tabi‘a),'? and his ietter to Alexander the Great when the latter was 
in India."® 


Through these works al-Mas‘udi acquired a number of Aristotelian 
theories and ideas, which not only contributed to his general conception 


M. I, p. 55: 

Tanbih, ed, de Goeje, p. 9. 

He used the translation of Yahya b. Bitriq (Tanb. ed. Cairo or pp. 1398~9; An- 
Nadim, p. 246). It was the only work of Plato that dealt with cosmology, and 
it had considerable influence during the Middle ages. (A. K. Rogers: A Students’ 
History of Philosophy, New York, p. 101). According to Sarton, the influence of 
Timaeus upon medieval thought was largely an evil one. It contains the theory 
of macrocosm and microcosm (an extreme form of hylozoism, highly systematized ) 
which became one of the fundamental doctrines of the Middle Ages. (Sarton, G: 
Introduction to the History of Science, Baltimore, 1927, 1931, 1, p. 113). 

He says that commentaries On Aristotle by Abu Bashr Matta b. Yunus were the 
most authoritative of thattime. Tanb. ed. Cairo, pp. 105-6). 

He consulted the commentary on this work by Alexander of Aphrodisias, and 
describes it as the largest in histime. (Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 61). 

Tanb. ed, de Goeje, pp. 13, 69, 120; An-Nadim p. 250; Hajji Khalfa: Kashf az- 
Zunun, ed. Flugel, Leipzig, 1835, 1, p. 154. 

He read the commentary on this work by Themistius, translated by Ishaq b. 
Hunayn. . This translation does not appear to be extant (M. II, p. 250; Tanb. 
ed. de Goeje, pp. 120, 163). 
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of geography, but also helped him to grasp the significance of the Earth’s 
surface and to interpret its various phenomena. The following examples 
will give an idea of this influence : 


ETHER. 


Al-Mas‘udi mentions Aristotle’s view that the universal sphere’? was 
composed of a fifth element (ether), which was different from the four 
elements viz. fire, air, water and earth. This element, by its natural 
movement, which was circular, caused the other elements and the 
heavenly bodies to move and act and interact, which produced the 
phenomena of the twelve winds, the clouds, the rains etc.*° 


EXTENT AND SHAPE OF THE INHABITED LAND. 


An important theory of Aristotle concerning the limits of the inhabi- 
ted earth influenced al-Mas‘udi considerably. Te was the theory of the 
impossibility of the existence of life in polar and equatorial regions owing 
to extreme cold and extreme heat respectively. Probably al-Mas‘udi’s 
general division of land into two kinds, namely inhabited and barren, is 
based on this theory.2" He apparently agreed with Aristotle, in the light 
of the above conception, that maps of the inhabited earth should not be 
round in shape, but that consideration should be given to the fact that 
the whole of east and west are habitable except for the intruding 
Ocean, whereas between north and south, only parts are habitable.?? 


SMALLNESS OF THE EARTH AND ONENESS OF THE OCEAN. 


Al-Mas‘udi was acquainted with Aristotle’s idea that perhaps the 
sea beyond the Pillars of Hercules was connected with the sea taat washed 
the shores of India. It seems that he was impressed by this theory more 
than he was by the one on which it was based, namely, that the globe of 
the Earth is small in size. Although he mentions this other idea, he does 


According to him this letter was well-known during his time. It contained at the 
end a description of lands and seas, and dealt with astronomy and meteorology. 
(Tanb. ed. de Goeje, pp. 201-2. It should be noted, however, that “the various 
epistles addressed to Alexander, were not Aristotelian, but results of pseudo-Aris- 
totelian elements in the Arabic tradition.” (Encyclopaedia of Islom, p. 433). 
Al-Mas‘udi also gives the opinion of Plato, Themistius and others that the uni- 
versal sphere is composed of the four principles, viz. heat, cold, dryness and 
moisture, but that heat predominates. (Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 7). 
Tanb, ed. Cairo, pp. 7-8. See Meieorologica, tr: E. W. Webster, ed. W. D. Ross, 
Oxford, 1931, p. 3394. Referring to this passage in at-Tanbih, Sarton says : “It 
gives one an outline of al-Mas‘udi’s philosophy of nature and of his views on 
evolution (‘from mineral to plant, from plant to animal, and from animal to 
man’), Sarton: I. H.S. Vol. I, p. 638. Professor M. A. Rahman Khan ex- 
presses the similar view that al-Mas‘udi “discussed incipient notions (in vogue 
at the time) on evolution, viz. gradation between inanimate mineral matter, 
plants, animals, and man, in at-Tanbih.” (Isl. Cult. XV, No. 1, p. £5. 

22. Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 23: Meteor, Book II pp. 362a—962b. 
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not quote the arguments in its favour given by Aristotle.23 


PuysicaAL CHANGE oF Lanp into SEA AND VICE-VERSA. 


Al-Mas‘udi endorsed Aristotle’s view that land and sea constantly 
change their state from one to the other, land becoming sea and sea 
becoming land.2¢ He supports it by giving a number of examples both 
historical and legendary, and some drawn from personal observation. *° 


Tue Mutuat Reaction or Heat anp Conn. 


Al-Mas‘udi believed that on summer days, the Earth’s outer surface 
is hot, and its inner surface cold, and that on winter nights the converse 
occurs.?® He also believed that the temperature of any particular locality 
is primarily regulated by planetary influence, but that it may be influen- 
ced by the vapours rising from the earth, so that places lying in the same 
latitude may have different temperatures.?? These ideas were probably 
partly based on Aristotle’s theory of the reaction on one another of heat 
and cold by recoil. 

Aristotelian influences may also be traced in al-Mas‘udi’s explana- 
tions of the origins of seas,?9 rivers and springs,3° and tides,3' and in his 
beliefs that the twelve winds rise from the twelve horizons,3? and that the 
quantity of seawater is stable.33 


Il. ARAB PHILOSOPHERS AND THINKERS 


AL- KinpI AND As-SARAKHS!I: 


Al-Mas‘udi was acquainted with the geographical and astronomi- 
cal writings of Ya‘qub b. Ishaq al-Kindi (d.874 A.D.), ‘the philosopher 
of the Arabs’, and with those of his pupil and companion Ahmed b. 
at-Tayyib as-Sarakhsi (d. 899 A.D.) and consulted their views on various 
geographical subjects. He usually quotes them together, which is an 
indication of the similarity of many of their ideas. Al- Mas ‘udi conside- 
red their opinions as sound, and often gave them preference over the 


23. Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 28. 

24. Tanb, ed. Cairo, pp. 60-1. See Aristotle: De Caelo, ed. W. D. Ross, Oxford, 
1922, Book II, p. 298a. 

25. Muruj 1, pp. 202-203; Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 61. Meteor. Book I, pp. 351a-353a. 

26. M. I, pp. 223-6; 371 (v. also Meteor. Book I, p. 351b); M. II, pp. 372-392; 
M. I, pp. 216-222. 

27. Tanb. ed, Cairo, pp. 10-11. 

28. Tanb, ed. Cairo, p. 40. 

29. Meteor. Book 1, p. 348b. 

30. M.1, pp. 277-81; Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 63. See Meteor. Book 11. pp. 353a-359b. 

3:1. M.1, 203-4. See Meteor, Book 1, pp. 349b-350b. 

32. M.I, pp. 244-55; Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 52. 

33. Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 17. See Meteor. Book 11, pp. 363a-365b. 
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exaggerated statements of the Arab geographers, as in the case of the size 
of the Abyssinian Sea.34 

It seems that al-Mas‘udi consulted two works of al-Kindi, viz., 
Rasm al-Ma‘mur min al-Ard%5 and Risala fi ‘l-Bthar Wa’l-Madd Wa’|- 
Jazr, and two of as-Sarakhsi’s works, viz. al-Masalik wa’l-Mamalik,37 
which he praises, and his Risala fi’l-Bihar wa’l. Miyah wa’ |-Fibal.3® 

As for the material that al-Mas‘udi derived from their writings, only 
a rough idea can be formed. It relates chiefly to oceanography, e.g., 
the ebb and flow of water ,39 the astronomical calculations of the size of 
different seas, such as the Abyssinian and the Mediterranean,* and the 
imperceptibility of the increase or decrease of the quantity of sea-water. 


Ill. THE MU’TAZILITE METHOD OF ARGUMENTATION 


It will not be out of place to point out here that al-Mas‘udi’s method 
of argumentation, which he adopted in all problems, including geogra- 
phical, was typically Mu‘tazilite. It is for this reason that I have in- 
cluded a discussion on it here. The Mu‘tazilites were an important group 
of religio-philosophical thinkers of al-Mas‘udi’s time. They exercised 
considerable influence on his method of argumentation. This influence 
is evident in his approach to various problems and especially in his 
refutation of the doctrine of eternity, as already mentioned above.+' 
Moreover, like the Mu‘tazilites, he considered ‘doubt’ as the first step 
towards the acquirement of true knowledge. Finding that the represen- 


See note (3) above. 

Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 51. M.1V, pp. 103-5; 110. 

M. II, p. 308. 

My reasons for identifying these people with the Mu‘tazilite are as follows: a) 
Just as ash-Shahrastani refers to the Mu‘tazilites as ‘the people of justice and 
monotheism’ (Al-milal wa’n-Nahal, ed. Rev. William Cureton, London 1842, p. 
29), so al-Mas‘udi was also probably referring to them when he used a similar 
term, ‘the people of investigation and insight’ b). The underlying principles of 
the arguments against eternity advanced by al-Mas‘udi on behalf of ‘the people 
of investigation and insight’ were monotheism and ‘promise and warniog,’ which 
are two of the fundamental principles of the Mu‘tazilites. (M.1V, pp. 100-5, 
110.) Again, during these arguments, he attempts to combine reason with 
religious belief, which was the object of the Mu‘tazilites. c) Lastly, there are 
two instances when al-Mas‘udi refers to two persons as ‘the people of investiga- 
tion and insight,’ and at the same time as ‘the people of monotheism and justice,’ 
the latter being a term applied to the Mu‘tazilites. (M. VII, pp. 231; VIII, p. 
225.) 

F. Rosenthai referring to his researches on as-Sarakhsi’s Mu‘tazilite tendencies, 
says: “Although the above evidence is very slight, we might as well assume 
that as-Sarakhsi shared with al-Kindi a preference for Mu‘tazilite opinions” 
(Ahmad b. at-Tayyib etc. p. 35.) 

M. VI, pp. 20-3. 

Tanb, ed. de Goeje, p. 105. 

M. II, pp. 69-70; Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 358. 
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tation of the Barrier of Alexander (Saddu Dhu’!l-Qarnayn) on the world 
map attached to al-Khwarizmi’s ‘Image of the Earth’, made it appear 
extremely long (150 farsakh — c. 550 miles), he says that it was incredible, 
and the ‘people of investigation and insight’ considered the existence of 
such a long barrier impossible.+? 

So far it has never been expressly stated that al-Mas‘udi was a 
Mu‘tazilite, but from the following evidence we may well assume that he 
wasone. Apart from adopting their method of developing argument, 
the fact that he usually refers to them as ‘the people of investigation 
and insight’ (ahl al-Bahth wa’n-Nazar)43 in itself shows that he had 
considerable regard and sympathy for them as sound and serious thinkers. 
Besides, he quotes al-Kindi, as-Sarakhsi4* and al-Jahiz more than other 
philosophers, and all three ofthem had Mut‘tazilite tendencies to a greater 
or lesser degree-, Again, defining the five fundamental principles of the 
Mut‘tazilites, he remarks with emphasis that one has to believe in all of 
them to bea Mu‘tazilite. If any one believes in more or less than these 
five, he is not entitled to be called a Mu*‘tazilite.45 Al-Mas‘udi would 
not have laid such an emphasis on these principles if he had not been 
a Mut‘tazilite himself. 


IV. HISTORIES, LEGENDS AND POPULAR IDEAS 


Al-Mas‘udi was primarily a historian and an encyclopaedist. There 


is no doubt that his knowledge of the subject was comprehensive, and his 
reading exhaustive. He believed that, to know the true history of a 
people, it is necessary to find out what the people concerned have said 
about themselves in their writings. He gave the history of the Persians 
as a case in point.46 With this end in view, during his travels he read 
works by the scholars of the various countries he visited. 

From works on history, he drew not only historical, but also geogra- 
phical material. He mentions having read a work by ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
al-Mada’ini (d. 225/840),47 called Kitab Akhbar al-Qala;” aud another by 
Ahmed b. Yahya al-Baladhuri (d. 279/892) called Futuh al Buldan, which 
he considered the best work on conquests.49 He also seems to have used 
Kitab al-Qibla we ’z-Zawals° by Abu Hanifa ad-Dinawari (d. 282.895, ),5" 
but the material drawn from it is not contained in his extant writings, but 


An-Nadim : Kitab al Fihrist, p. 103. 

M. I, p. 14; Tanb. de Goeje, pp. 309-12, 358, 360. 
An-Nadim. Kitab al-Fihrist, p. 78. 

M, 111, p, 442 

Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p, 359. 

Hajji Khalfa, Kashf az Zunun, 1V, p, 385. 

M, ti, pp. 326-7; Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 358. 
An-Nadim, p. 146. 

M. 1, p. 12; Tanb. ed. de Goeje p. 360. 

M. IV, p. 80. 
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in one of his works which has been lost, namely, Kitab Akhbar az-Kaman; 
other works which he consulted were : Futuh Misr wa ‘l-Iskandaria wa’ |- 
Maghrib wa’l-Andalus, by ‘Abd ar Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hakam al- 
Misri (d. 257. 871),5? Kitab Futuh al-Amsar,53 by Muhammad b. ‘Umar 
al-Wagqidi (d. 207. 822);54 and Akhbaru Baghdad,5s by Ahmad b. Abi 
Tahir Tayfur (d. 280/893 A.D.).5° 

In addition al-Mas‘udi also used books of historical traditions. He 
mentions a book on ‘the city of Iram’ by ‘Ubayd b. Sharya;5? probably 
he consulted Avtob al-Hira,s® by Hisham b. al-Kalbi (d.c. 204/819) .59 

Al-Mas‘udi also consulted a work on ancient Egyptian monuments 
by Yahya b. Bakir.°e He mentions the writer al-Haitham b. ‘Adi at- 
Ta’i (d. 207/822-3),and probably drew material from his collection of 
information on the settlements of the Arab tribes in their new territories. 
He also says that Muslim b. ‘Abd ar Rahman al-Jarmi (d. 240/854) wrote 
books on ‘ie history and geography of the Romans, and of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, such as the Bulgars, the Slavs, the Khazars etc.,®? but does 
not mention any of his works by name. 

Al-Mas‘udi made as much use of the pre-Islamic historical traditions 
as he did of the proper history of the ‘later period, and he refers to the 
authors of both types of writings by various honorific terms, such as 
‘People interested in information about the world and its kings.’ This 
shows that he more or less accepted these traditions as factual and reliable 
material. He relates at length events connected with caliphs and gene- 
rals, and having some bearing on geography, and makes little effort to 


distinguish the true from the false.®3 He very rarely shows signs of dis- 
belief in the legendary interpolations in this material or points out its 
fictitious character.°+ This generally uncritical use of geographical infor- 
mation contained in such material may be explained by the fact that some 
of these traditions had a quasi religious sanction behind them, and it 
would, therefore, have been difficult for al-Mas‘udi to reject them. 


52. An-Nadim, p. 97; preserved only in excerpts, E. 1. Suppl. V, p. 234. 

53. M.1,pp 216-293; ///; pp. 141, 389. Tanbd. ed. de Goeje, p. 79. 

54- An-Nadim refers to a work by the same author called Aitabu Ta’rikh, perhaps 
the same book which al-Mas‘udi consulted Kitab ¢l-Fihrist, p. 171 M, 11, p. 414, 

55- On this work, now lost, v, E, 1, Suppl. V, p. 239, 

56. Tanb. ed, de Goeje, pp. 1g0-1. 

57. M. 1, pp. 216-22; 11, pp. 372-92; 111, pp. 123-30. 

58. M. 11, pp. 391-2; 111, p. 84; IV pp. 88-go, 

59. M. 1, p. 368; Lbn al-Faqih : Attab al-Buldan, ed. de Goeje, B. G. A. Leyden 
1885, p. 4. 

60. Tanb. ed, Cairo, pp. 150-54. 

61. ibid, pp. 120-22. 

62. ibid, pp. 309-12. 

65. ibid, pp. 67-74. These were: Persians; Chaldaeans; Greeks, Romans, Slavs, 
and Franks; Libyans; various Turkish races; Indians and Sindhis; Chinese 
and the inhabitants of Sila (Korea). 

64. M. 1, p. 350; III, pp. 239, 241 3. 
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Besides, the fact that he made use of such material shows that he was 
influenced by that trend in Arab literary geography in which traditions 
played an important part. 

The material borrowed from these sources deals mostly with regional, 
historical and human geography; in some cases it also deals with physical 
geography. He mentions a tradition, which is also mentioned in a 
different form by Ibn al-Faqih,®5 who ascribes it to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
according to which it would take five hundred years to travel through the 
whole of the earth. 

Al- Mas‘udi seems to be particularly indebted to these sources for the 
descriptive geography of those countries which he did not visit, as, for 
example, the Byzantine Empire® and the Gulf of Constantinople,®? and 
also for his information on historical geography, to which belong 
knowledge of the foundation of various towns, of historical monuments 
and buildings, such as city-walls, forts, churches, mosques and temples. 
For example, he enumerates seven important towns founded during the 
Islamic period. 

As for the origin of different races, he subscribes to the Biblical 
and Islamic belief that all human beings have descended from Noah, and 
have settled down in various parts of the earth ; yet he also gives the 
Greek division of ancient races into seven.°9 Apart from this, al- Mas‘udi’s 
knowledge of the life and movements of the nomadic tribes is partly 
derived from literary sources and partly based on personal observation.7° 
He mentions having met Kurdish tribal leaders at various places, with 


whom he discussed the origins of their tribe.7' Similarly, his knowledge 
of the Arab Bedouins, the Jats of India, and the Baluchis of Sind etc., 
is based on personal experience. 7 


LEGENDs AND PopuLaR BELIEFS. 


It is not difficult to trace the numerous legends and popular beliefs 
in al-Mas‘udi’s writings. Although he gives as his justification for the 
inclusion of such macerial in his works his desire to interest the reader, 
and to submit all available material to a scrupulous and impartial 
€xamination,73 we may nevertheless suspect that it reflects his own ‘love of 


65. Tanb. ed. Cairo p. 78. 

66. ibid p. 79 

67. M. I, pp. 270-1. 

68. M. I, p. 269. 

69. M. IV, pp- Im-12, 15. 

70. M. I, pp. 266-71. 

71. Tanb. ed. de. Goeje, p. 18. 

72. Media and ‘Iraq :—M. 111, p. 132; Tanb. ed. de. Goeje, p. 36-7. Baghdad and 
other towns: M. /, p. 227. 
Tibet:—M.I, pp. 352. Winds:—Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 18. 
The Nile:—M,. 11, p. 361. The Tigris and the Euphrates :— Tanb, p. 41. 
M 1, pp. 232-3. 
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the wonderful.’ It gives us a glimpse of his mental make-up, though 
net his real opinion on the subject. He considers all such infor- 
mation baseless and untrue, and calls it ‘nonsense’ (Khurafat).74 
Criticising the popular belief of his time in the existence of semi- 
human creatures known as ‘an-Nasnas, he says that the people of 
ash-Shahr and ‘Uman hear with interest stories about these creatures, 
and believe that they exist in lands distant from them, while 
people of other countries believe them to be existing in the lands of the 
former people, which proves that they do not exist in either.75 Similarly 
he considers all such fabulous stories and tales as absurd. Generally 
speaking the use of information of legendary and popular nature was 
not detrimental to al- Mas-‘udi’s scientific approach to the study of geogra- 
phy, as he usually hesitated to believe it unless it had actually been 
proved by practice and observation. 


V. POETRY AS SOURCE OF HIS INFORMATION 


Arabic poetry has always been an important source of geographical 
knowledge among the Arabs, and it is therefore not improper to include 
it here in the geographical materials used by al-Mas‘udi. Although he 
often ert poetry conveying goegraphical ideas, he was aware in most 
cases of their popular character?? and therefore does not assign to them 
an important place in his scientific study of the subject. 

Although al-Mas‘udi’s main use of poetry was to inform the reader 
of the ideas on the physical and climatic features of different countries 


contained therein,?® there is one instance where he quotes two verses 
from a sailors’ song to strengthen his description of the rough and 
stormy nature of the sea of Zanj (off the east coast of Africa) :79 


O Barbara and Jafuna ! 
How mad are your waves ! 
Jafuna and_ Barbara ! 
Theirs are the waves tosee. 


Through these lines he gives us a vivid picture of the reckless and 
adventurous spirit of the sailors of his time as untamed as the sea 
on which they sailed. 


74. Isl. Cult. XI, p. 274. 

75- Al Mas‘udi knew of several works of Hippocrates, including his Aphorisms, Prognos- 
tics and Epidemics (Tanb, ed. Cairo, p. 114), the first of whch he seems to have 
consulted. Similar information is found in the followin; places: M.1V, p. 35 and 
al-Fusul (The Aphorisms),ed. John Tytler, Calcutta 1242, pp. 20, 23-4. 

He mentions two works by Hunayn b. Ishaq, viz; Aitad fri-Ustuqussat ’ala ra’yi 
Falinus (Tanb. de, Goeje, pp. 114-5), and Kitab al-Masa‘il at Tals‘iyya (M VII, 182) 
M. IV, pp. 31-7. 

M. I, p. 335. 

M. IT, pp. 438-9. 
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VI. SOME MEDICO GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES 


We find in al-Mas‘udi’s writings some ideas on the influence 
of climate, natural environment and physical features on animal and 
vegetable life. Some of these ideas, although only indirectly con- 
nected with geography, are nevertheless important from the po:at of 
view of medical geography.’ His chief source of knowledge on this 
oie is Hippocrates,®* and he also mentions some ideas of Hunayn 
b. Ishaq (d. 260/873) .® 

Giving the opinion of Hippocrates, he says that the change in 
climate causes a change in the moods and temperature of animate 
and inanimate bodies, owing to the attraction of air by the soul 
immanent in these bodies.3 

He gives examples of the effects of a change in environment 
on various objects, e.g., Theban palm-trees when planted on Indian 
soil, turned into coconut trees;®4 oranges and citrons of India, when 
imported into Islamic lands and planted there, lost their original 
flavour; similarly, peacocks from India imported into Islamic lands 
lost their beautiful colour and diminished in size.*5 

Al-Mas‘udi also had some idea of protective colouring of which he 
gives the following examples: Armenian falcons were white because of their 
natural environment of snow;®° wild animals found on mountains, in 
valleys or in sands, have the same colour as that of their habitat, as 
the colour of lice is the same as that of the hair in which they 
are found.®7 

Al-Mas‘udi says that the properties of land and its effects on 
bodies depend upon the quantity of water and trees in the neigh- 
bourhood, and upon its high or low level,®® and that the tempera- 
ture of land depends upon what part of the world it lies in, upon 
the degree of elevation cr depression, and upon the position of nearby 
mountains and seas.% 

With regard to climate, al-Mas‘udi quotes the opinion of Hunayn 
b. Ishaq that theve are five factors which determine it viz., the seasons, 
the rising and setting of the stars, the winds, the position of the 
land, and lastly, the position of the seas.°9 


M. Il, p. 28. 

Tanb. ed. de Goej, p. 29. 

Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 26. 

Tanb. ibid, p. 26; M. VII, pp. 184-5. 

M. VII, pp. 182-5. 

Tanb. ed. Cairo, pp. 21-3 

Dr. Inayatullah mentions that Ibn Khaldun dealt with the subject of geographi- 
cal influence more fully, and based his survey of human civilization on a 
careful geographical analysis, and Ibn Sina, in his Urjuzat fi't-Tibb showsa 


definite relationship between the pigmentation of the human skin and climate (/s/. 
Cult. XI, p. 274). 
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It may be added here that the object of al-Mas‘udi’s study of 
these problems was to understand the influence of geographical 
environment on animal and plant life not only fromthe geographical 
angle, but also from a historical point of view. He had some con- 
ception of the relation between geography and history; but although 
there are instances of his attempt to understand man and his colour, 
character, habits, customs, stature, ‘anguage etc., in the light of 
geographical environment,% he does not, like some of the later his- 
torians, develop his ideas into theories or present them in a coherent 
way.9' Yet the fact that he devotes nearly one fourth of his historical 
works to geography, as an introduction to history, shows that this 
idea was in his mind, though in an inchoate form. 


S. Magsut AHMED. 








SOME CONTROVERSIAL POINTS IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE TEMPLE OF SOMNATH 


UCH has been written on the temple of Somnath so appropriately 
described by Todd as the ‘Delphi of Ancient India.’ Yet so 
scarce is the amount of contemporary evidence and so conflicting 

are the statements of later court chroniclers that few precise and definite 
facts can be ascertained by modern historians about either the origin of 
this historic temple or about the tales of its frequent desecrations. In 
this paper the discussion is confined only to a few aspects of its chequered 
history. The significance of its name, the identity of the original builder 
of the wooden edifice destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni and the treat- 
ment meted out to the parts of the image destroyed by him having been 
chosen here as the main topics of discussion. 


Dr. Muhammad Nazim in his monograph on Mahmud has given 
an exhaustive list of the Muslim sources throwing light on the career of 
the great conqueror. However, not all these authorities eniighten us on 
his famous expedition to Kathiawad. In fact, the court chronicler ‘Utbi 
stops at 1023 A.D, and therefore no reference to Somnath is found in 
his work. There is only a distant reference in Baihaqi because the perti- 
nent volumes of his work have been lost. Of the Muslim contemporary 
writers al-Biruni, the Savant, Farrukhi the poet and Gardizi who wrote 
his Zatnul-Akhbar jast twenty-three years after the sack of Somnath 
throw some light on the problem. Among early non-contemporary 
writers we have Ibnul-Jawzi and Ibn Zafir writing in the 12th and 13th 
centuries respectively, who have given us the letters of Mahmud, Sibt 
Ibnul-Jawzi writing in the 14th century and more important than these 
we have Ibnul-Athir and his Al-Kamil written two hundred years after 
Mahmud. Later authoritative sources like the Tabagat-e-Nasiri the 
Tarikh-i-Hafiz Abru, the Ravzatus-Safa, the Gulshan-e-Ibrahimi, the 
Tarikh-i-Alfi and the Tabagat-i-Akbari, compiled probably from works 
not available now, have added to the information that we have about 
Somnath. Historians fightshy of narrating defeat and, therefore, the 
Hindu sources have not much to say about the exploits of Mahmud. 
Hemchandra Acharya in his Dwyashraya written in the 12th century 
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and Merutunga in his Vicharshreni and Prabandha Chintamani written 
in the 14th century give some information about Somnath but are silent 
about Mahmud. Only Kavi Dhanpal of Dhar in his song in honour of 
Shri Mahavira of Satyapura composed in the 11th century and Jin 
Prabhu Suri in his Vividh Tirth Kalpa written in the 14th century men- 
tion the famous expedition. It is strange that evenfor a description of 
the temple before its destruction by Mahmud and his successors we have 
to rely mainly on Muslim sources. 


An attempt has been made by Muslim historians to identify Somnath 
with the old Arabian idol Manat which was worshipped by the Arabs 
before the birth of the Prophet. Probably the similarity between the 
words Manat and Somnath led to this fabrication. Farrukhi refers ina 
Qasida to the heavenly origin of Somnath and also identifies it with 
Manat. He writes, “There were three idols in Mecca, Manat, Lat and 
‘Uzza, two of which were broken by the va «aie The infidels managed 
to carry away Manat to another country. They called it by the name of 


Somnath.””! Gardizi tells us, “The idol Manat which they managed to 
carry away by the route of Aden during the life of the Prophet is also in 
that city.”* Minhajus-Siraj and stiil later writers like Khwandmir 
and Zia Barani agree with this view. Al-Biruni, who is a sober historian 
and singularly free from bigotry, makes no endeavour to prove this far- 
fetched analogy. On the other hand, Badaoni, and Firishta, referring to 
the antiquity of the idol as dating from the time of Krishna, reject the 


theory of the identity of Manat and Somnath. Bird in his introduction 
to the Mir’at-i-Ahmadi seems to support the fabrication of Farrukhi and 
Gardizi for he writes, “The religion was of old common to Arabia and 
India, and there is reason for believing what the early Muhammadan 
authorities assert that Lat, worshipped by the idolators of Mecca, was a 
similar deity as the Swayam Nath of the Hindus.”* However it seems 
highly probable that this attempt at analogy was an endeavour on the 
partof Muslim historians to add to the glory of Mahmud by ascribing 
to him the honour of achieving in India what the Prophet had so success- 
fully accomplished four centuries sinceon the shores across the ocean, 
The reference to the Prabhasa Tirth in the Mahabharata could not have 
been merely incidental and the passing away of Krishna at that place 
suggests that it was a holy place from very ancient times. This, read with 
the mention of the idol and temple at Somnath in the Puranas, shows that 
the attempts to identify the idol with the Arabian Manat is wholly absurd 
and untenable. The antiquity of the worship of the Ling in India knocks 
the bottom out of the argument. 

It is because of this beliefin the identity of Somnath with Manat 


1. Farrukhi, Diwan edited by Ali Abdur Rasuli, Mailis Press, p. 71. 
2. Gardizi, Zainul-Akhbar, edited by Mohammad Nazim, p. 86. 
3. Bird J. A Political and Statistical History of Gujarat, pp. 39-40. 
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that later Muslim chroniclers have tried to give the Shivalinga at Somnath 
a human figure which Manat had. Though Al-Biruni was definitely 
aware of the fact that it was a linga which Mahmud destroyed, he also 
refers to the rich material, embroidered with figures of animals, which 
covered it. Though an arrangement may have been made,as it is now 
usual by which water keeps dripping continuously on the /inga, it is 
probable. that the embroidered trappings were used at night when the 
dripping arrangement was stopped, for covering the image. Any refer- 
ence to the cloth need not be construed as ignorance on the part of Al. 
Biruza of the shape of the image. Ibn-ul-Athir also does not makea 
mistake about the shape of the idol for he says, ‘The idol was not an 
image properly shaped out.’’5 It is really a much iater writer, Firishta, 
who after suggesting a linga also refers to Mahmud breaking its “nose.” 

The presence of other images in the tecaple, which may have been broken 
by Mahmud, and Firishtas inclination to embellish his account with 
gossip are likely to have led to this inaccurate statement. 


The real meaning of the word Somnath is also an equally perplexing 
roblem. Al-Biruni ascribed the origin of the name Somnath to a mytho- 
fogical legend.? The Moon, (Soma) who had married the 27 
daughters of Daksha, was devoted only to Rohini. The neglected sisters 
grew jealous and complained to Daksha to whose repeated rebukes the 
Moon turned a deafear. Upon this the enraged father-in-law cursed 
him to a life of eternal pallor, The moon, shed of all his splendour, 


travelled to Prabhas where he worshipped Shiva with such devotion that 
he was granted his pristine brilliance for fifteen daysin amonth. In 
sheer gratitude, he built a temple of gold in honour of Shiva, which 
began to be known after its builder as the temple of Somnath. However, 
later on Al-Biruni propounds a different theory regarding the origin of its 
name, and maintains, “It is flow and ebb to which Somnath owes its 
name, i.e., master of the Moon. Each time when the moon rises and sets 
the water of the ocean rises in the flood so as to cover the place in 
question. Thus the Moon was perpetually occupied in serving the idol 
and bathing it. Therefore the place was considered as sacred to tae 
Moon.”® Here he seems to believe that the name of Somnath was 
derived from the fact of the stone being washed with more particular 
ceremony twice during the month, at the fulland new moon. Badayuni, 
in his Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, makes the following statement: “ Its 
name too in the Hindi language is Shobha Nath, that is to say, Lord of 


Al-Biruni, Sachav vol. II, p. 103. 
Ibnul-Athir, Tarikh al-Kamil, copy Bombay University Library, (details of 
publication not available), vol, LX, p. 129. 

Firishta, Brigg’s, vol, I p. 73. 

Al-Biruni, Sachav vol, II, p. 102. 

Al- Biruni, Sachav vol, II, p. 105. 
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Beauty and not Manat.’ However, Shobha Nath can by no flight of 
the imagination be corrupted into Somnath. Firishta too offers an 
explanation for the name Somnath thus: “I have, however, enquired on 
this subject and learn that Soma was the name of the Prince after whom the 
idol Nat was called. Nat signifies, among the Hindus, lord or chief and 
is rendered applicable to idols. Thus we on signifying the lord 
of creation, to whom divine honours are offered up.”'° Bird, in his 
preface to the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, gives us a novel explanation regarding its 
name, which he considers to have been “ derived from the three Sanskrit 
words, Swayam (of himself), Bhu ( existing ) and Nath ( Lord ) but which 
is sometimes for the sake of brevity pronounced Swayam Nath, without 
the medial radical.’ This would be written by the Muhammadans 


at €s~, Swayam Nath, which by the neglect of the points and the redu- 


plicated S, ya, becomes +», Somnath.!! But Colonel Kennedy, 


writing on this note, says thatthe name is derived from 4 and ar, lord 
of the moon, a name of Siva under which he is generally worshipped. 
Professor Elliot, quoting Wilson, writes, ‘‘ Somnath was in fact a linga, a 
nath or deity ascribed to Soma, the moon, as having been erected by him 
in honour of Siva. It was one of the twelve principal types of that deity 
which were celebrated in India at the time of the first Muhammadan 
invasion.”?? According to Briggs, ‘““Som signifies in Sanskrit the moon. 
It is well known how this planet affects the tides ; and this circumstance 
was no doubt taken advantage of by the priests of Somnath to enhance 
the sanctivy of the temple.” The Bombay Gazetteer propounds a _ theory 
resembling that of Firishta to some extent. It is stated there: ‘From the 
above legends and accounts we may gather this much that the portion of 
the coast near Somnath wasin very special times specially famous for 
temples of the Sun and the country was ruled by a Solar dynasty, probably 
the Gohils. Afterwards a chief of the Lunar race narned Somraj, probably 
a Charda, conquered the country and erected the temple to Mahadev 
calling it after his own name Somnath.’’'* Others have tried to explain 
the name of Somnath by referring to the synthetic language of the 
Shivyogis who address Shiv with Uma as Soma. Having regard to the 
mythological legend which ascribes the honour of building the original 
temple to the Moon, the view that Somnath means the Moon-Lord 
appears to be the soundest. 

Little is known about the circumstances which originally led to the 
establishment of this temple at Prabhas. We learn from Hindu 


Muntakhab-ut Tawarikh, translated by Ranking, p. 28. 
Firishta, Brigg’s vol, I, p. 73. 

Bird J., A Political and Statistical History of Gujarat, p. 38. 
Elliot and Dawson, vol, II, p. 476. 

The Bombay Gazetteer, Kathiawar, p. 606. 
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mythology that the temple was known as Bhairaveshwar in the Satya Yug, 
Shravanikeshwar in the Treta Yug, Shrigalesbwar in the Dwapar Yug 
and Somnath in the Kali Yug. An inscription in the shrine of Bhadra- 
kali at Prabhas Patan records that the temple was first built of gold by 
Soma, then of silver by Ravana, of wood by Krishna and of stone by 
Bhima. References to Somatirtha are found both in the Mahabharata and 
in the Shakuntala of Kalidasa. The Mahadharata mentions the pilgrimages 
to Prabhas Tirth made by the Yadavas of Dwarka though there is no men- 
tion of Somnath. Prabhas is mentioned there as Agni Tirtha and bath- 
ing in the Agni Tirtha near the Saraswati Sangam is supposed to make 
those who bathe as bright as Soma and Agni. The temple is referred to in 
the Puranas but it is only a casual reference and no complete description 
of the temple is available as before Mahmud’s invasion. The Prabandha 
Chintamani makes a bare mention of it. It tells us the following story 
of Yogaraja (806-814) son of Vanaraja. Yogaraja’s son Kshemraja, 
wished to seize storm-strayed ships at Somnath. Yogaraja forbade this 
but his son —— and therefore Yogaraja mounted the funeral pyre. 
Inscriptions of the Kadamba kings show that they visited Somnath in the 
toth and 11th centuries. Guhalla Deva II and Shastha Deva visited it. 
The Dwyashraya refers to a war waged by Mulraja (961-996) in defence 
of the pilgrims to Prabhas who were oppressed by a royal tyrant. Mul- 
raja, afterwards, is reputed to have gone to Prabhas and built temples in 
Gujarat in honour of the God Somnath. Rashiduddin quoting Al-Biruni 
speaks of Somnath being at a distance of fifty farsangs from Anhilwara 
and gives a detailed description of the tortures inflicted by pious worship- 
pers on themselves. But no definite statement is made by any writer, 
Muslim or Hindu about the builder of the wooden temple of Somnath 
which existed at the time of Mahmud’s invasion. Al-Biruni says, ‘The 
fortress which contained the idol and its treasures was not ancient, but 
was built only about a hundred years ago.’’'* Here he does not seem to be 
referring to the temple at all as it has been assumed by some writers. The 
only fact which has some element of certainty is that the edifice destroyed 
by Mahmud was built of wood. Ibn-ul-Athir definitely states that the 
building rested on fifty-six pillars of teak wood covered with lead.'5 How- 
ever, Firishta contradicts this when he writes, “On approaching the temple, 
Mahmud saw a superb edifice built of hewn stone.”’'® But Firishta isa much 
later writer, not particularly known for his veracity. All earlier Muslim 
writers agree on the point that the destroyed temple was of wood. The 
Solankis, according to Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji, were the first to build in 
stone in Gujarat. Stone buildings were quite common in their days. 
The Solankis cannot, therefore, be credited with the building of this 


14. Al-Biruni, Sachav vol, II, p. 105. 
15. Ibnul-Athir, copy Bombay University Library, p. 129. 
16. Firishta, Brigg’s, vol, I, p. 72. 
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temple of wood. It also sounds highly improbable that it was constructed 
when the Valabhi kings were at the summit of their power. Relying 
on the statement of AL-Birwni, Shree Durgashankar Shastri concludes 
that it was conitructed by the Valabhis. But the fame which the temple 
enjoyed, as guaged by the construction by Mulraja of temples in other 

arts of Gujarat in honour of Somnath, encourages us to put the date of 
its construction even earlier. Muslim writers also cal] Somnath the most 
important deity of India. Gardizi says, “ The city is to the Hindus as 
Mecca is to the Muslims.’’'7 Ibn-ul-Athir says, ‘““whenever Yaminud-daula 
made a conquest in India and broke an image, the Hindus attributed this 
calamity to the wrath of Somnath.”!® Probably it was built during the 
regime of the Kshatrapas who came before the Valabhis. Shree Vaidya 
in his History of Medieval Hindu India maintains, ““The temple that was 
destroyed by Mahmud was probably the one built by Bhoja Parmara of 
Malwa as stated in one of their inscriptions to be noted in Parmara 
history.”"9 Shree Vaidya appears to refer to the Udaipur Prashastri which 
records, ‘“‘He (Bhoja) made the world worthy of its name by covering it 
all around with temples dedicated to Kedareshwar, Rameshwar, Somnath, 
Sundira, Kala, Anala and Rudra.”®° Considering the fact that the Kings 
of Malwa and Gujarat were constantly a! war during the reign of Bhoja 
and that Bhoja was a contemporary of Mahmud, it is almost impossible 
that the woode:: edifice could have beea constructed by Bhoja as sugges- 
ted by Shree Vaidya. Nor does the inscription referred to by him make 
any definite statement about the building of the wooden temple by 
Bhoja. It is more probable that it refers to the stone temple which soon 
took the place of the destroyed wooden temple. Besides this, it sounds 
highly improbable that Bhoja should have built the temple in wood 
when stone buildings were already in vogue during his period. The fact 
that Mahmud feared interception by Bhoja on his way back to Ghazni 
does not prove that the latter had built the temple which Mahmud 
destroyed. 


Mahmud’s treatment of the temple of Somnath is another controver- 
sial problem. Firishta’s famous story relating to the offer made by the 
priests of the temple to present to Mahmud untold wealth for saving 
apparently the idol, but really the aba contained in its cavity, appears 
to be a myth, for it has been conclusively established by modern as well 
as earlier historians that the body of the image was solid and not hollow. 
The Tarikh-i-Alf also narrates this fantastic story but earlier writers like 
Farrukhi and Ibnul Athir do not refer to any hidden cavity in the Linga. 


17. Gardizi, Zainul-Akhbar, edited by Muhammad Nazim, p. 86. 

18. Ibnul-Athir, copy Bombay University Library, vol, IX, p. 128. 

19. Vaidya, History of Medieval Hindu India, vol, 111, p. 91. 

20. Munshi, K. M., The Glory that was Gurjara Desha, Udaipur Prashasti, vol, 
III, p. 275. 
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Gardizi makes a statement which at least does not prove that there was a 
cavity in the Linga. He says, “Underneath the idol, there was 
treasure.”?' Even the Tarikh-i-A/fi contradicts itself by stating earlier, 
‘The idol was cut out of solid stone.” 

As no contemporary writer, except Farrukhi, describes Mahmud 
as having destroyed the temple of Somnath, it has been assumed 
that the linga and not the temple was destroyed by him, Al-Biruni, 
Gardizi and Ibn-ul-Athir have told us nothing about the fate of the 
temple. Who then destroyed the temple remains a perplexing problem. 
It is assumed by Cousens on the evidence of Shaikh Dins versi- 
fication of the tradition of Haji Muhammad of Meccathat Mitha Ahan 
(supposed, by Cousens, to have been left in charge of the conquered 
domain by Mahmud) razed the temple to the ground. He believes that 
it was the Sultan’s love of beauty and art which postponed the 
destruction of the temple. It seems more probable that if he did 
not destroy the temple, it was due to shortage of time rather than 
due to any aesthetic ideas. However, other authorities like the 
Wasaya-i-Nizamulmulk, the Habib-us-Siyar, the Mirat-i-Ahmadi and the 
Gulshan-1-[brahimi narrate the story of a Hindu anchorite called Dabe- 
shilim being left in charge of the conquered land. They narrate 
the story of two Dabeshilims, one the anchorite and the other the 
King. Mahmud chose the ascetic and imprisoned the King. But 
the anchorite after Mahmud’s departure lost an eye and Debeshilim, 
the King, regained his kingdom, Although Bayley finds nothing impro- 
bable in this story and holds that the reinstatement of members of 
local dynasties was a characteristic feature of Muslim invaders, it is 
not possible to accept it in all its details. According to Professor 
Habib the story has no better foundation than the tales of the Anwar-i- 
Suhaili.22 However, if it is assumed that a local Hindu Chief was left 
in charge of Somnath (Mitha Khan not being mentioned by any con- 
temporary writer) itis difficult to believe that the Hindu chief razed 
the temple to the ground. It has been argued thatthe characteristic 
Hindu fear of pollution and Bhimdeo’s and Bhoja’s desire to build 
a new temple to Somnath in stone, capable of withstanding the at- 
tacks of time and man, led to the abandonment of the original temple 
which must have collapsed due to neglect. If we rely only on 
Farrukhi’s Qasida it establishes beyond doubt that Mahmud himself 
set fire to the temple. The wooden edifice could not have taken 
long to be burnt to ashes. He writes at one place, “ when he up- 
rooted the idol and took wealth and gold he set fire to the idol 
temple with his own hands.”** “ Later he states, ** You set fire to 


21. Gardizi, Zainul-Akhbar, edited by Muhammad Nazim, p. 86, 
22. Habib Muhammad, Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, p. 54. 
23. Farrukhi, edited by Ali Abdur Rasuli, Majlis Press, p. 73. 
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Somnath in the month of Bahman while the otber kings burn 
aloewood and ambergris.’? Unless the account is taken as mere poetic 
exaggeration he seems to be pretty definite about the destroyer of the 
temple. Later writers like Ibn Jawzi and Ibn Zafir have confirmed 
the statements made by Farrukhi. 


The way in which the pieces of the great idol were utilized by 
Mahmud presents a dilemma by itself. Farrukhi at first expresses 
a pious wish that the idol be taken to Mecca and then states, 
‘‘Mahmud uprooted it with the intention of restoring it to Mecca 
and lo! here he is carrying it along with himself.’’+ AlI-Biruni writes, 
“He ordered the upper part to be broken and the remainder to 
be transported to his residence with all its coverings and trappings 
of gold, jewels and embroidered garments. Part of it has been thrown 
in the hippodrome of the town together with the Cakraswamin the 
idol of bronze that had been brought from Taneshar. Another part 
of the idol from Somnath lies before the door of the mosque of 
Ghazni, . . . . . ”.®® Gardizi says, “Fragments were taken to Ghazni 
where they remain till now in front of the gate of the mosque in 
Ghazni,”** The Mirat-i-Mas‘udi mentions that one part was sent to the 
palace at Ghazni, and the two remaining parts were despatched to 
Mecca and Medina respectively.27 The Habibus-Siyar tells us that 
the pieces were taken to Ghazni and placed in the Jami‘ Masjid.*® 
Minhajus Siraj, a very reliable authority, in his Tabagat-i-Nasiri writes, 
“He (Mahmud) led an army to Nahrwala of Gujarat and brought 
away Manat, the idol from Somnath, and had it broken into four 
parts, one of which was cast before the entrance of the great mosque 
of Ghazni,the second before the gateway of the Sultan's palace and 
the third and fourth were taken to Mecca and Medina respectively.?9 
“Badauni, in his Muntakhabut Tawarikh, tells us, “Mahmud broke the 
idol in fragments and sent it to Ghazni where it was placed at the 
door of Jami Masjid.3° All except Farrukhi agree on his despatching 
the idol to Ghazni, It is strange, however, that even Al-Biruni, is 
silent over the great conqueror sending the outward symbol of his 
triumph to the holy cities. It appears probable that Mahmud, who 
had already got confirmation from the Commander of the Faithful, 
and was made Yaminud-Dawlah and Aminul-Millat by him, 
promptly despatched the pieces of the famous idol to the holy cities of 


24. Farrukhi, edited by Ali Abdur Rasuli, Majlis Press, p 72. 
25. Al-Biruni, Sachav, vol, II, p. 103. 

26. Gardizi, Zainul-Akhbar, edited by Muhammad Nazim, p. 87. 
27. Elliot and Dawson, vol II, p. 103. 

28. Elliot and Dawson vol, IV, p. 181. 

29. Tabagat-t-Nasiri, translated by Raverty, p. 82. 

30. Muntakhab-ul Tawarikh, translated by Ranking, p. 28. 
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Mecca and Medina. Yet no mention is made of the despatch of 
the idol to Mecca by writers of Baghdad and other Muslim countries 
not included in Mahmud’s empire. We have therefore, to accept 
Al-Biruni’s version that the parts were sent only to Ghazni. It has 
been argued by some modern writers that as Mahmud’s retreat was 
disastrous and as he lost most of his plunder on the way back to 
Ghazni, bits of the linga could not have reached either Ghazni or 
Mecca. But how far the retreat was disastrous is itself a very con- 
troversial problem. Shri K. M. Munshi, quoting Gardizi, Ibn-ul-Athir 
and the Farikh-i-Sorath in his the Glory that was Gurjara Desha, assumes 
that it was disastrous.3' A closer examination of contemporary sources 
does not justify any such conclusion. Shri Munshi quotes two sources 
viz., The Zain-ul-Akhbar of Gardizi and the Tabagat-i-Akbari. According 
to him the quotation from the Tabagat-i-Akbari is an extract from 
Ibn-ul-Athir’s Al-Kamil. 1 went through both the Tubagat-i-Akbari and 
the Al-Kamil and failed to find any such reference. As a matter of 
fact the writer of the Tabagat-i-Akbari does not seem to have 
consulted the Al-Kamil at all. It was only the Zain-ul-Akhbar of 
Gardizi that he referred to. 


Vaidya and Munshi even go to the length of doubting the authenti- 
city of Mahmud’s expedition to Somnath. It is true that ‘ Utbi 
makes no mention of the great conqueror’s expedition but it is 
because he stopped writing at 413 A.H. i.e., prior to the day of the 
expedition. It is also true that only a distant reference is found in 


Baihaqi. This again is due to the fact that the relevant volumes of 
his work have been lost. The expedition has been alluded by some 
Hindu writers such as Kavi, Dhanpal and Jin Prabhu Suri. This, 
however, has been explained by Shri Munshi as in the case of Dhanpal, 
the poem being spurious and in the case of Jin Prabhu as his having 
depended on Muslim legends. Vaidya and Munshi seem to ignore the 
statement of Al-Biruni who does refer to the Gujarat expedition. Being 
a contemporary of Mahmud and an impartial historian Al-Briuni’s 
remarks deserve credence. He writes, “ The image was destroyed by 
Prince Mahmud, A.H. 416.3? Referring again to the Hindu method of 
counting the year, he says, “ So I have myself seen the roundabout way 
in which they compute the year of the destruction of Somnath in the 
year of Hijra 416.’’ In addition to Al-Biruni we have the evidence of 
contemporary writers like Gardizi and Farrukhi. The latter is parti- 
cularly important in as much as he was an eye witness and describes even 
the route followed by Mahmud and mentions that Mahmud carried 
away the idol with him. ‘Aufi, though not a contemporary of Mahmud 


Munshi, K.M. The Glory that was Gurjara Desha, vol, III, p. 135. 
Al-Biruni, Sachav vol, II, pp. 9 and 103. 
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gives some anecdotes connected with the return of Mahmud from 
Somnath. A careful weighing of the available evidence leads to the 
conclusion that Mahmud’s expedition was a fact. 


Mrs. Kutsum PAREKH. 





LIFE & WORKS OF ZAHIRU’D-DIN 
AL-BAYHAGI, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
TARIKH-I-BAYHAQ 


HE Tarikh-i-Bayhaq is one of the rare and precious works that have 
T survived the devastating Mongol invasion of Persia. ‘The work, as 
its name implies, is a history of the district of Bayhaq,in Ahurasan, 
completed in the year 563/1167, by a learned man of the district, called 
Zahiru’d-Din Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Zayd al-Bayhaqi, who died two years 
after completing the work. This important work did not receive atten- 
tion until recent years. 

The present dissertation is divided into three parts; the first deals 
with the author ; his correct lagab; his birth, and birth place; details of 
his education; his marriage to the daughter of the Governor of Ray; his 
appointment as Qadi and Governor; his candidature for the chief ministry 
under Sultan Sinjar, and the author’s ancestors, who were honoured by 
their contemporaries, wazirs and kings. 


The second part deals with the Tarikh-i-Bayhag, which is an old and 
perhaps the most important existing source of information regarding the 
culture and literature of Bayhaq. Its manuscripts are rare, and, so far as 
is known, only three are to be found in the public libraries of the world. 
This part contains the indication that Hamdu’llah Mustawfi Qazwini 
had the Tarikh-i-Bayhaq before bim when he wrove his Tarikh-i-Guzida; it 
also contains the earliest account of Abu’l-Fad!] Bayhagqi, the eminent 
historian, and his unknown book Zinatu’l-Kuttab; a detailed account of 
the celebrated Wazir Nizamu’l-Mulk and his descendants; notes on the 
Persian literature of the sixth century; and translations of biographical 
sketches of authors and other eminent men mentioned in the Tarikh-i- 
Bayhagq. 

The third part deals with other works of the Author—some eighty 
books. written in Arabic and in Persian. It deals also with the 
T atimmat-U-Siwanil-Hikmah, which contains the earliest account of Umar 
Khayyam. The latter work is reproduced in the second part of the 
Nuzhatu’l-Arwah Wa Rawdatu-i-Afrah fi Tarikh-i- Hukamail-Mutaqaddimin 
wal-Muta’kh khirin by Shamsuddin Muhammad ash-Shahrazuri. this part 
also mentions the different libraries, where the Mss. of the Tatimmah are 
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to be found and gives the translations of biographical sketches of eminent 
Muslim, Jewish and Christian authors mentioned in the Tatimmah; and 
some details of this author’s works which have perished. 

I am, for the present, submitting the first part, which deals with the 
life of Abu’l-Hasan Bayhagi, the author of the Tarikh-i-Bayhaqi-Zahiru’d- 
Din Abu’l-Hasan Ali b. Abil-Qasim Zayd, al-Bayhaqi (565/1169). 

Abul-Hasan Ali b. Zayd was a native of Bayhaq, a district in 
Khurasan. The place was well known because of the many eminent 
and erudite personalities it had produced. Among them were Abu 
Bakr Ahmad b. al-Husayn, whose great works Sunan-i-Bay)o7’ and . 
Dalailun- Nubuwwah are very well known; and Abul Fadl Say!a, the 
eminent historian, author of the famous Tarikh Bayhagi or Mas‘udi. 

Our author, Abu’l-Hasan Bayhagqi also has about eighty books to 
his credit, written in Arabic and Persian, some of them comprise three 
or four volumes and include commentaries on books of Avicenna, al- 
Farabi and other doctors of learning. Abul Hasan Bayhaqi’s works 
were utilized by Hamdullah Mustaufi Qazwini, ‘Aau’d-Din Juwayni, 
Ibnu’l-Athir, Ibn-i-X/allikan and otbers. 

Very little material is available about his life from external sources. 
We have collected it mainly from his own books which are authentic 


sources. We feel great pleasure in putting forward the result of our 
endeavour in the following pages. 


THe’ Correcr Lagab ts Zantru’p-Din not Sharru’p-Din 


There is much confusion about the JLagab of Abul-Hasan al- 
Bayhagi. In an account of his life, which he narrated in his book 
Masharibu’t-Tajarib wa Ghawaribu’l-Ghara’ib, he calls himself simply 
Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi’l-Qasim Zayd-al-Bayhaqi;' and he writes 
the same kunya and name when he sets forth his geneology in the 
T arikh-i-Bayhaq.’ 

Safadi in Al-Wafi’bi’/-Wafiya’t writes of him under the name of ‘Ali 
b. Zayd al-Bayhagqi.’ 

‘Imadu’d-Din Isfahaniin his book Kharidatu’l-Qasr wa Jaridatu-ahlil- 
*]-‘Asr styles him Sharafu’d-Din.* 


. Irshad ul-Arib ila Ma‘rifatil-Adib known as Mu‘jamu‘l-Udaba Vol. V, p. 208. 
‘ font+- Renter. Rieu, Supplementary Cat. Per, Mss, British Museum, Gr. 3487, 
. 2a, 

. Al-Wafibil-Wafiyat, Vol. XIT, f. 68 a. 
Kharidatu'l-Qasr, wa Jaridatu-Ahlil-Asr there are two Mss. of the Kharidatu’l-Qasr 
in the Leyden Library; one Cod. 21 aet b. Gol; the other 948 Warn. Abu’l- 
Hasan’s account is given under @1 b, ff. 244a,b; and 948 ff. 190 a,b. The 
numbers we have quoted in the footnotes are from both the Mss. successively, 
80 as to facilitate reference to cither of them. 
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Yaqut al-Hamawi ar-Rumi, who quotes extracts of our author’s 
autobiography in /rshadu’l-Anb ila Ma’rifati’l- Adib, known as Mu’jamu’l- 
Udaba, gives an account of him under the name of ‘Ali b. Zayd al- 
Bayhaqi and does not write any other lagub himself, but quotes what 

‘Imadu’d-Din styles him, Sharafu’d-Din.® 

Ibn-i Ahallikan in Wafiy atu’ l-A‘yan also calls him Abu’l- Hasan Ali 
b. Zayd al-Bayhaqi, referring to the Dhayl of as-Sam‘ani, and quoting 
‘Imad-ud- Din calls him Sharafu‘d-Din but shows his own uncertainty as 
to the name.® 

But Brockelmann in Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur styles him 
Zahiru’d-Din,? probably on the authority of the “Tarikh-u-Hukama’l- 
Islam.’*® —_( Tatimmatu-Siwan il-Hikmah) 

This /agad is written on the first page of the book in these words :— 


‘6 46-1 cnn! nes UIE” 
And in the preface to the book :— 


As regards these words it is possible that only Zahiru’d-Din al-Bayhaqi 
was written by the author himself, other words denoting respect for the 
author were evidently introduced by the transcriber after the fashion of 
the oriental transcribers of old. Similarly, the same Jlagab is written 
in the abridged MS. of the 7 atimmat’u-Stwanil-Hikmah which is preserved 
in the Leyden Library in these words :— 


J! Gel al gil neb pL Y! GIG Ge AeSoull Oye aad Ge glen'l” 


9% a> 9) Pres eee! ane 


Even Shamsuddin Muhamniad Shahrazuri who engromnred our 
author’s 7 alimmatu Siwanil-Hikmah in ihe second part of his Nuzhatul-Arwah 


Irshadul-Arib, vol. V, p, 214. 

Wafiyatul-A’yan vol. t,p. 74. 

Gaschichte der Arabischen Litteratur, vol. 1, p. 324. 

Ahlwardt, wrongly Arabic Mss. Berlin 'Lib.” No. 10,052. Pet 737.. The Berlin 
Catalogue Cat. of quotes in the index “‘Tarikhu-Hukama’"’ (this book was written 
by ‘Ali b. Yusuf al-Qifti) though in the Mss. itself the name is writtem@s Tarikhu- 
Hukmai’l Islam,” but the book also contains notices of Christian and Jewish 
phi hers and learned men. Hence it is very doubtful whether the author 
himself had given the title of “Tarikhu-Hukamail Islam” to the book. It is 
obvious that some one else at a later period had given that name without any 
knowledge of the contents of it. The correct title is Tatimmatu Siwanil Hikmah. 
Dozy Cat. Oriental Mss,, Leyden, vol, Il p. 292, God. 133 d. Gol. 
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Wa Raudatul-Afrah fi Tarikhi Hukamaie Mutagaddimin Wal Muta Khkharvin'° 
word for word, taking every care to conceal his plagiarism (as we have 
proved in part three of this dissertation), has, though very grudgingly 
and in a haphazard manner, mentioned his name stating :— 


66 gl! SE Gel nell Su” 


But Muhammad b. Abil Wafa al-Ma‘rufi al-Hamavi, who borrowed 
the’ life of Avicenna from the Tatimmah, has the courtesy to name the 
author as Zahiru’d-Din in his Muntakhab min Kalam-i-Abil Fazl etc.'# 

During my stay in London when I was searching for the Mss. of the 
Tatimmah, I found that three Mss. of the book were preserved in the 
Libraries of Bashir Agha, Mulla Murad and Kuprilizadeh Muhammad 
Pasha at Istambul. I felt a strong desire to visit Istambul and to collate 
them with the copy of the Tatimmah which I had transcribed from the Ms. 
of the Berlin State Library. Fortunately I was able to go to Istambul 
and fulfil my desire. 


The lagab of our author in the Ms. which exists in the library of 
Bashir Agha is given thus : 


ell gh ge cenll al gett nab abil! pL aeKeall lye dash ULE” 
13, JL Pri rey, ser 
In the other Ms. which is in the Library of Mulla Murad it is given 
as follows : 
146 wiry) a! dam y see! 


The same words appear in the Ms. which is in the library of 
Kuprelizadeh Muhammad Pasha.'s 


After my visit to Turkey, I went to Iran and learnt through Aqai 
‘Abbas Iqbal Ashtiani, Professor of History in Teheran University, that 
the third volume of the Catalogue of Mss. in the Library cf Astanai 
Radawiyya, at Mashhad had just then been publishd, I noticed that a 


to. Ahlwardt, Cat. Ar, Mss. Berlin State Lib. No. 10055 Mo. 217. 

11. Nuchatul Arwah wa Raudatul Afrah, 7. 161 b, 162 a. 

12. Catalogue of Arabic Mss. Berlin State Library, No. 8205 Pet. 600, f. 33 a. 

13. Catalogue in the Library of Bashir Agha, p. 35, No. 494. 

14. Catalogue in the Library of Mulla Murad, p. 115, No. 1431; but on the Ms. 
itself the number 1408 is written. 

15. Catalogue in the Library of Kuprilzadeh Muhammad Pasha No. 92. 
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Ms. of the Tatimmah existed in that Library.'® I regret, however, that 
I was not able to visit Mashhad, as I was indisposed and could not 
undertake a long journey by bus. 


In the Ms. which exists in this library the lagad is written thus : 
andl J oS ser! peer |e! cn lLneb wa so laKee)! ale 


It was ‘Imadu’d-Din Isfahani who first called him Sharafu’d-Din, 
and Yaqut and Ibn-i-Xhallikan gave him the same /agab on his authority, 
but they too—owing to lack of any other support—quote ‘Imadu’d-Din 
and show their own uncertainty on the point. But as regards the dagab 
*Zahiru’d-Din,” it appears in all the different Mss. of the Tatimmah in 
existence in different places. It is also adopted by Brockelmann, Shah- 
razuri and by al-Ma’rufi. Taking all this into consideration, I think, we 
may assume that his correct lagab is Zahiru’d-Din. 


His Kunya, Name, Nissan, AnD GENEALOGY. 


Zahiru’d-Din Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi |-Qasim Zayd al-Bayhagi b. 
Shaykhu’l-Islam Jamalu’l-Qudat Wa’l-Ahutaba Abi Sulayman Amuirak 
Muhammad b. al-Imam al-Mufti Fakhru’l-Qudat Abi ‘Ali al-Husayn b. 
al-Qadi al-Imamu’l-Afag Abi Sulayman Funduq'’traces his pedigree up 
to Khuzaymah"* b. Thabit Dhush-Shahadatayn,'%one of the companions of 
the Prophet, and from him upwards to Shem, son of Noah, the second 
Adam and he ends the pedigree with the following verse :— 


Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Mss. in the Library of Astanai Radawiyya, 
Mashhad, Iran, vol. 3, No. 24. 


Abu’l-Hasan al-Bayhagi calls himself after his grandfather’s name “Ibn-Fundugq,” 
because Abu Sulayman was the founder of the family of Fundugi’s or Hakimi’s. 
He was summoned by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni and was offered the post of 


qadiship or magistrateship, which was not then nominal as is the qadiship of our 
time. 


In the British Museum Catalogue “Huzaymah” which is erroneous. See /rshadul 
Ano, vol. V, p. 208, Tahzibu’l-Asma, Nawawi, ed. Wustenfeld p. 227. 


He was called Dhush-Shahadatayn, because he bad witnessed with ‘Ali, the son-in- 
law of the Prophet, the battles of Jamal and Siffin, and in the latter he had killed 
Ibn-Bashir; then at the command of the Prophet, he put to death the wretched 
anarchist ‘Ammara. . He also had transmitted thirty-eight (not forty) hadith; the 
Prophet was pleased with these things and as Khuzaymas’ appreciation made 
his testimony equal to the witness of two persons he was called “Dhush-Shaha- 
datayn.”” The same description will be found in the most famous and _ reliable 
book of Hadith, Sahih Bukhari; also Muhadhdhab, beginning of Babu’|-Ihram bil 
Hajj. Tahdhibu’l-Asma, Nawawi, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 227). 
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DATE OF HIs BIRTH. 


Zahiru’d-Din Abu’l-Hasan was born on Saturday 27th of Sha’ban, 
499/1105.*" 

Yaqut quotes in I/rshadul-Arib (Vol. V. p. 208) the author’s date of 
birth from his own book Masharibut-Tajarib. The date of birth is entered 
in two editions of [rshadul-Arib differently. The European edition gives 
that date in figures; the Arabic quotations from the book is given below : 


Np edt aad Figg Ate Obed oy ts 9 whe Cull pg Calpe - SU” 
66 dan Ae Cp 
Whereas in the Egyptian edition it is writen in these words :—?? 


At clea jhe cypaud 9 om daw Qhat tp es pe Sal eg Gr oe9 - We 


Brockelmann gives the date 500 A.H. on the authority of Ahlwardt, 
cataloguer of the Arabic Mss. in the Berlin State Library; but the latter’s 
authority is not known. Both these dates are utterly wrong for several 
reasons. For example Abul-Hasan Bayhaqi’s meeting with the astrono- 
mer-poet ‘Umar Khayyam belies these dates. aye: accompanied his 
father on a visit to Khayyam in the year 507 A.H. (Tatimmah p. 68a.) 
The poet asked Bayhaqi the meaning of a verse from Hamasa.23 


944! 3! Vol pte 13) Lis gg)! Aly | Ope V9 


The boy explained it with such remarkable ability that the poet was 


immensely pleased with him and expressed wonder at his wisdom and 
felicity of expression. 


20. The correct word is p> not the contemptuous word on 9 


This is one of the many verses which were composed by Farazdaq during the 
poetic contest between him and the poet Jarir,in which he (Farazdaq) eulogi- 
zes his ancestors. It begins thus :— 

ese! cel we Ia) lam Flew Sle JI prel CU 
Wataniyya Press, Bayrut, p. 85. 
Irshadul-Arib, vol. V p. 208; al-Woafi bil-Wefiyat, vol. XII, f. 68a; Brockelmann 
writes in the Geschichte der Arabishen Litteratur (vol, 1, p, 324) the date as being 
500/ 1106 which is given by Ahlwardt in the Berlin Catalogue (No, 10052-P.M. 737)- 
Mu’jamu'l-Udaba, Darul- Mamun Press, Egypt, p, 220. 
Sa’adat Press, Egypt, P, 9. ‘The poem begins with the verse :— 


Deb wed Cie Unylyi St, Sb gy gent cas 
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If we assume the date of birth 499 or 500 to be correct, then the boy 
would be 7 or 8 years of age at that time. To him a person of AXhay- 
yam’s rank would not put such a question and expect him to explain the 
meaning of an Arabic verse from a standard Diwan like the Hamasa. 
It anv 7 be impossible for a boy of 7 or 8 years to explain it so well. 
If we assume the date of birth to be 490 A.H., as suggested by Fasihi in 
his Mujmal to be correct, then Bayhaqi would have been 17 or 18 years 


old at the time. For a young man of this age the explanation would not 
be so astonishing. 


Another event which Bayhaqi refers to and boasts of remembering 
perfectly well is the date of Fakarul- Mulk’s murder (500 A.H.) when he 
was at school in Nishapur. If the date of birth 499 or 500 is supposed 
to be correct, how is it possible for a child of 1 or 2 years to remember 
the horrible incident? Nor, according to the age suggested by Fasihi 
(490 A.H.), would a boy of to boast of remembering the event. 

Putting the year of birth aside, when we consider the day, date and 
month we see according to Wustenfeld’s Calendar that astronomically 
they fall in the years 488 or 493 A.H. Aqa Mirza Muhammad Qazwini 
thinks that the year 488 would be his date of birth; but my opinion differs 
from his, because, as I said above, an intelligent boy of 12 would not 
boast about remembering the event at that age. Of course, a young lad 
of 7 or 8 years (if the date is 493) can be allowed such vanity. 

It can also be assumed that there is a resemblance in the figures 490 
and 493 as written by Fasihi, or according to Wustenfeld’s Calendar if 
they had been written in figures. But it is usual with our author to 
write the dates in words, hence the word could be transcribed wrongly 
by the copyist as ‘‘Tis’a wa tis‘in” instead of “Thala tha wa tis’in.” No 
doubt the author must have written the correct date but the transcriber 
had taken it down wrongly. 


Therefore, we can assume that the date 499 or 500 A.H. is utterly 
wrong and that Abul-Hasan Bayhaqi was born on Saturday 27th Shaban 
493 A.H. (1099 A.D.) and on the day of the murder of Fakhr-ul- Mulk he 
was 6 years 4 months and 13 days of age. 


His Birtu PLAce. 


Abul-Hasan Bayhaqi was born in Sabzwar*4* in the district of 
Bayhaq. 


24. But in the Tarikh-i-Bayhag he says Shashtamad (f. 21a), to which he has casually 
referred when the name of that town occurred. If we assume that he was born 
at Shashtamad, then we see that what he described immediately after (that his 
parents left the town and settled down at Shashtamad) means that he was born 
in Shashtamad and then transferred to the same town, Therefore it would 


appear correct to say thathe was born in Sabzwar, and afterwards shifted to 
Shashtamad. 
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His parents left the town in his childhood and settled down at 
Shashtamad, another town in the district of Bayhaq, where his father 
had an estate, which he describes as follows:—*5 


‘bo tle Le SHI s)5 ane)! SK Ss co Adxnnd dal Bit; ~ e 


His Earrty Epucation. 


It is an undeniable fact that our author was a genius: This will be 
seen from the facts of his life which follow. 

Before he left his birthplace, 7 ud whilst he was yet a youth, our 
author’s education was committed to the care of atutor (whose name, 
however, is not known) in Sabzwar.2® With him he. appears to have 
made rapid, progress in his studies, and to have learnt by heart a 
number of books upon various subjects. 

As he was too young to understand their import and significance, the 
books seem to have been explained to him by someone, whether it was 
the tutor or some other person is not made clear. 


His Wipe Rance or KNowLeDGeE. 


Among the boy’s studies were the Qur’an, exegesis of the Qur’an, 
tradition, law, literature, logic, philosophy, lexicography, astronomy, 
mathematics, poetry and various other niblects, "ak formidable list for one 
so young. 

Further it appears that the boy was not at all satisfied with the 
knowledge he thus acquired from his tutor and he seems to have sought 
and obtained help and enlightenment from other learned men of his 
time. 


Quranic Execesis, TRADITION, AND Law. 


For the knowledge of Quranic exegesis he seems to have committed 
to memory Gharibu’l-Qur’an of ‘Azizi.27 Tradition he studied under the 
famous Abu’Ali Isma‘il b. al-Imam al- Muhammad Ahmad b. al-Husayn 
al-Bayhaqi, who was admittedly “the greatest traditionist of his time.” 
Again, in 514 A.H. he must have studied Gharibu’l-Hadith of al-Khitabi 
under Imam Muhammad al-Fazari, and Gharibu’l-Hadith of Abi ‘Ubayd 
under Imam Ahmad ‘b. Muhammad al- Maydani. 79 


25. Irshadu’l-Arib, vol. V. P. 208. 

26. Details of his education are given in the Irshadul-Arib vol. V, pp. 208-10; 
al-Wafi bil-Wafiyat. 68a, b 

27. Arshad ul-Arib. vol. V. p. 208. 

28. ae: Rieu, Supple. Cat. Per Mss. British Museum, Car. 3587, f. 
1o6b. 

29. Irshad ul-Arib, vol. V. p. 209; al-Wafi bil-Wafiyat, vol. XII, f. 68a; Tarikh-i- 
Bayhaq, f. 94b. 
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He‘ studied law with the learned Taju’l-Qudat Abi Sa’d Yahya, who, 
as our author says, “was an ange) in the guise of a man.’’3° He also read 
Kitabu’z-Zakat and disputed problems of law.3" 


LEXICOGRAPHY. 


‘To gain a mastery of the Arabic language and its literature it was 
necessary, of course, to possess an adequate vocabulary, and to this end 
our author committed to memory,—a very retentive one—lexicons of differ- 
ent authors .such as Kitabu’l-Mujmal fi'l-Lugha.3* In 514 he read 
Yanabi’ul-Lugha, by Abu Ja’far Ahmad b. Ali al-Mugqri,33  Taju’l- 
Masadir by the same author, A’in fi'l-Lugha, Kitabu’l-Masadir of al- 
Qadi az-Zuzani and Sihahu’l-Lugha by the lexicographer al-Jawhari. 34 

During this period of his education his father died in Jumada II, 517 
A.H., but notwithstanding the sad event our author pursued his studies 
as diligently as ever. 


Locic AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Among the subjects he studied were logic and philosophy,35 and to 
these he seems to have attached great importance. For eastern scholars 
of those times logic and philosophy were essential, and without a sound 
knowledge of them, their learning would have been considered incom- 

lete.3° He committed to memory the works of al-Mikali (al-Amir Abu’l- 


ad!) named Islahu’l-Mantig and Kitabu‘l-Muntahal studying _philo- 
sophy under al-Imam Ibrahim al-Harraz al-Mutakallim.37 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY. 


Further he learnt mathematics, algebra and astronomy. He then 
went to Ahurasan and completed his studies in these subjects under “‘the 
teacher of Khurasan” ‘Uthman b. Jadukar.39 Later on, in astronomy, 
as he says, he was “considered to be an authority.”4 His knowledge 
of the subject overflows at places in the Tarikh-i-Bayhaq and the 
Tatimmah, in both of which, while describing other events, he introduces 
astronomy. For instance, writing about an earthquake occurring in the 


30. Irshadul-Arib, vol. V, p. 208. 

31. Ibid. p, 208. 
Irshad, vol. V, p. 209. 
Seen, 1. 
Irshad, vol. V, p. 209; T. B. ff. 95b, 96b. 

. - Lbid. p. 212. 

Akhalaq-i-Nasiri, Majidi Press, p. 125. 
Irshadul-Arib, vol. V, p. 208. 
Irshadul-Arib vol. V, pp. 210, 211; al-Wafi bil-Wafiyat. vol. XI, f. 68a, 
Ibid. p. 210. 
See n, 2. 
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suburb of Bayhaq he gives astronomical figures,s' and also computes 
astronomica!ly the dates of birth of Avicenna,4? Nizamu’l-Mulk Tusi,*3 
and ‘Umar Ahayyam and others.44 


DIALECTICS. 


Apparently al-Bayhaqi was not satisfied with the knowledge he had 
acquired, and furthermore he desired to excel in discussion and debate. 
To this end he devoted at least one year (519 A.H.) and during that 
time satisfied both himself and his teacher of his proficiency.45 


HoMILETICs. 


As he possessed great religious knowledge, it was his earnest desire to 
become a preacher, like his forefathers; for all truly religious people deem 
it their duty to expound their beliefs concerning the hereafter, and so 
spread the light of faith, as far as it lies in their power to do so. In his 
travels, al-Bavhaqi preached in various cities and held :neetings in Merv 
in the same school in which he had studied under Abi Sa’d Yahya, and 
in the great pergns of Marv preaching on Friday in the great mosque of 


Nishapur,#® on Tuesday in the Square Mosque, on Sunday in the mosque 
of al-Hajj.47 


His preaching, it may be said, was greatly admired, even the nobility 
the learned, and above all, the great wazir, Tahir b. Fakhru’l-Mulk, 
came to hear him,# In Nishapur he was soon granted “ ‘Asa, ”49 which 


was the emblem of a recognised preacher of the place, where he stayed 
until the 1st of Rajab 549 A.H. 


History. 


Though our author has described in detail the subjects in which he 
had gained a thorough knowledge, he never mentions anything about 
his knowledge of subjects, such as medicine and history, though he is 
best known as a historian. History - ques to him strongly, and he 
produced many important works on the subject, from which source were 
to come later important Arabic and Persian histories, described in the 
latter part of this dissertation, in detail. 


Tarikh-i- Bayhaq. 

Tatimmah, t. 29a. 

Tarikh-i-Bayhaq, Rieu, Supple. Cat. Per. Mss, Br. Mus. Car- 3587, f. 41a. 
Tatimmah, f. 66a. 

Irshadul-Arib vol. V. p. 209. 

Ibid. v. p. 209; al-Wafi bil Wafiyat. vol. XII, f. 68a. 

Ibid. v. p. 210. 

Irshadul- Airb vol. V, p. 208. 

Ibid. p. 211. 
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PoETrRY. 


It appears from the recorded facts of his life that from his very 
childhood he had fine poetical taste, and found pleasure in learning by- 
heart diwans of eminent poets, such as Mutanabbi, and al-Buhturi and 
others.” His taste for the art of poetry can be inferred from the meaning 
of a verse of the Homasa which he explained so remarkably before the 
great poet ‘Umar Khayyam.5' Itis not to be wondered at that a boy 
with such poetical talents should develop later into a great poet and 
compose a diwan.5? It is doubtful whether the diwan contained Persian 
or Arabic verses. His verses mentioned in the Tarikh-i-Bayhaq and the 
Tatimmah are in both Arabic and Persian; but the latter are of limited 
number, a few quatrains and other verses, which cannot be considered 
great poetry. His Arabic verses are numerous, beautiful and of exquisite 
workmanship, many of them being quoted by his biographers. We find 
further, that it was only the Arabic diwans that he committed to memory 
and all his commentaries concerned only Arabic poetry. 

From the above facts we infer that he had an especial liking for 
Arabic poetry, and accordingly his diwan consisted of Arabic poems. 


His MARRIAGE ; His CHILDREN. 


Abu’l-Hasan Bayhaqi’s erudition brought him fame. A notable 
member of a well known and highly respected family, he married the 
daughter of Shihabu’d-Din Muhammad b. Mas‘ud al-Mukhtar, the 
Governor of Ray. The marriage took place in the year 521/1127 an 
event which he refers to as follows :—53 


€ Sol Sie plied! agree cp det ttl ole del ow 9 use ciltily”’ 
€¢ 3 ye La IAL! Spi 
It is certain that children resulted from the Union; how many there 


were we do not know. We know though, that he complained that he 
was bound up by marriage and children, as in one place in the 


50. Ibid, p. 201; al-Wafi, vol. XII, f. 68a. 
51. Tatimmah F.68a. We have already quoted the verse in this disssertation. 


Chahar Magala, edited by Mirza Muhammad Qazwini pp. 217, 218. 
Lit. Hist. Per. by Professor E. G. Browne. vol. II, p. 254. 


Al-Muzaffariya by Professor Zhukovsky, St. prycmg ° 1997 - 327-31. 
Study 


Al-Muzaffariya: Containing a contribution to the 
by Professor E. D. Ross. J.R.A.S. 1898 p. 349. 
52. Irshadul-Arib,, vol. V. p. 211. 
Al-Wofi bil Wafiat, vol. XII, f. 68b. 
Tarikhi-Bayhaq. f. 1 12a. 
53- Jrshadul-Arib, vol. V p. 209. 


‘Umar Khayyam’ 
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autobiography he refers to the death of his son Ahmed in 549 A.H.5+ 


His QapisHip 


He was so devoted to literary work that he did not care to spend 
time in other pursuits. His fame and learning did not allow him idle 
retirement in solitude. He was offered the post of Qadiship55 by the 
kindness of Sultan Sinjar.5® Here something may be said of the king 
under whose reign and patronage he flourished. 


SuLTAN SINJAR 


It was the golden age of Islam. Sultan Sinjar is praised highly 
by historians for his firmness of character, regard for the learned, his 
administration of justice, his piety, and other excellent qualities. 


Of this good King’s reign perhaps I may quote from the translation 
of the Tarikh-i-Guzida by Professor R.A. Nicholson.57 It is as follows, 
with some omissions, and feot-note additions :— 


Sinjar was for 20 years ruler of Ahurasan, and afterwards for 
40 years and 4 months ‘King of the Kings of the world’, holding 
sway from Tartary to Egypt and Syria, and from the Caspian Sea to 
Arabia Felix, and he was amongst the Kings cf Islam what Ahusraw 
Parwiz was amongst the Sassanians. He won 17 out of 19 great battles 
which he fought. The Caliph Mustarshid conferred on him the titles of 
Mu‘izzu’d-Din, and Burhanu Amiri‘l-Mu‘minin. He placed Bahram- 
shah on the throne of Ghazna, allowed him 1,000 dinars a day. He 
defeated his nephew Mahmud b. Muhammad b. Malik Shah, but for- 
gave him and conferred on him the Government of the Western 
provinces, which on Mahmud’'s death, he transferred to Mahmud’s 
brother Tughril, afterwards on another brother, Mas‘ud. In A.H. 524, 
he took Samarqand from its ruler, Muhammad b. Suli.yman, who had 
defied him, but afterwards reinstated him. In A.H. 530 Bahramshah of 
Ghazna opposed him, but was reduced to obedience. In A.H. 535 he 
was defeated at Dashti Qatawan near Samarqand by the army of 
Gurkhan and lost Transoxiana, which passed into the hands of the 


54. Ibid. p. 211. 

55. Irshad, vol, V. p. 210; Safadi, vol. XLII, f. 68a. 

36, It is suggested by Mirza Muhammad Qazvini, in his edition of the Tarikh-i- 
Jahnn-gusha (p. 15 0.9) thatour author wrote the Tarikh-i-Bayhag for Sultan 
Sinjar, but it seems doubtful. Though our Bayhaqi has used terms of great 
respect in reference to the King; as he did with the name of ‘Abudu‘llah 
b. Tahir (as is usual with authors), it need not be inferred that the book was 
written especially for the King, since there is no proof of this to be found either 
in the book itself or in any other works, 

. Translation of the Tarikh-i-Guzida, p. 100. Also see “Islam’’ (p. 47), by Sir 
E.D. Ross, in which he has given a brief account of Sinjar. 
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heathen. It caused heavy losses of the Muslims in this war. In 
A.H- 543, Bahramshah defeated the Ghuris, and sent the head of Suri 
to Sinjar. In A.H. 544° ‘Ali Chatri,59 whom Sinjar had raised from the 
position of court-jester to the Governorship of Herat, rebelled against 

im, and joined ‘Alau‘d-Din Husayn of Ghur. Sinjar conquered and 
captured them, and put ‘Ali Chatri to death, but pardoned ‘Alau’d-Din 
and replaced him on the throne of Ghur. In A.H. 548 Sinjar was taken 
captive by Gauzz. Their efforts to reconcile themselves with Sinjar 
fail, and a battle is fought, in which Sinjar is taken prisoner and his 
troops are routed, Sinjar is detained by them for four years, while they 
lay waste Ahurasan and kill or maltreat many of its inhabitants, among 


them Muhammad b, Yahya, to whose death Ahaqani alludes in a 
celebrated verse.© 


Early in A.H. 551 Sinjar’s wife, Turkan Ahatun, died, and Sinjar 
bribed his custodian, Amir Ilyas, to help him to escape. _ By the help of 
Ahmad b. Qumaj, Governor of Tirmidh, he was conveyed across the 
Oxus, and in Raniadan, A.H. 551, made his way back to Merv. On 
his arrival there, he fell sick, and died on 26 Rabi l, A.H. 552, at the 
age of 72. On the death of Sinjar, Xhurasan was filled with disorder, 
Khawarazmashah succeeded in adding parts of it to his domains. 
The Khan of Samarqand slew the chief of the Qarlugh tribe, who 
appealed’to Alp-Arslan. He besieged Samarqand and restored peace. 
Seven years later he is attacked by the Qara-Khitay, falls sick, and 
suffers defeat. He dies on Rajab 9, A.H. 558/1162.9"” 


But to resume; in the month of Jumada I, 5 26/1131, our author 
became Qadi of Bayhaq;®? he grudged spending his time in such a 
capacity, a great drawback being as Shuraih Qadi remarks. ‘When 
I woke up next morning, I found, that half of the people were angry 
with me, and I found the task distressing.” So he thought it best to 
resign the position and “leave its shadow far behind him,’® 


58. The real date was A.H. 547 according to Ibnu’l-Athir and the author of the 
Chahar Magqala (pp. 65, 87) who was himself present at the battle. 

59. M.S&. Himyari, but the Rahtu’s-Sudur (Supple. Pers. 1314, f. 73) in. five places, 
as well as Gantin’s Paris edition of the Guzida, p. 264, gives Charti as the cor- 
rect reading. 

60. See Wafiyatu‘l-A ‘Yan, Tarikh-i-Guzidah p. 462. Wust. p. 74 the quatrain of our 

author on the death of Muhammad b. Yahya; Rahat 181; also cf. Tarikh-i- 
Bayhaq p. 196. 

61. Rajab 19, A.H. 560 is the more correct date given in the Jahan-gusha, Ibru'l- 
Athir gives A.H. 568, 

62. Irshadul-Arib, vol. V, p. 210; al-Wafi, vol. XII, f. 68a. 

63. The period of his qadiship is not exactly known, but it must have been about 
5, months, as on the first of Jumada he became Qadi and on the first of Shawwal 
he went back to Ray, where his father-in-law Shihabu’d-Din was Governor. 

Irshad, vol. V, pp. 210-211. 
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His GOvERNORSHIP AND CANDIDATURE FOR MLINiSTERSHIP. 


It appears also that al-Bayhaqi was Governor of Ray for some time, 
a fact to which ‘Imad refers in the Kharida and says that his own father 
related to him that when he went to Ray, just after the catastrophe of 
Sultan Sinjar with the Ghuzz, he found that one day “Sharafu'd-Din” 
Bayhaqi (according to ‘Imad), “who was then governor,” went to see 
‘Imad’s father, and in his carriage took him (‘Imad’s father) to his own 
house and extended his help to him. Both of them lived in Ray as great 
friends until “the destined separation” (some event which is unknown to 
us) parted them in the year 533. A.H. ‘Imad’s father states that our 
author was also a candidate for the ministry of Sultan Sinjar, but was 
unsuccessful on account of the battle of the Sultan with the Khitayis, and 
his defeat. 


Propvuctiviry OF THE AUTHOR. 


In any case, after resigning from the post of Qadiship, it seems that 
he devoted himself more than ever to literary pursuits. In proof of 
this we may refer to the huge amount of work he completed upon all the 
subjects described previously. Besides this he wrote books on other 
subjects. But due to our limited knowledge we cannot say for certain 
which of his books were written first and which followed. As regards 
two ofthem, Lubabu’l-Ansab wa al-gabu’l A’gab and the Tarikh-i-Bayhaq 
we can assuredly say they were completed after the year 449/1154, for 
the reason that the author did not mention them among the » +t of his 
works completed before that time.®5 ‘Imad included these books in the 
list later on and wrote that he found them during his stay in Nishapur in 
the year 613 AH. Lubabu’l-Ansab is mentioned in the Tarikh-i-Bayhaq 
and there is no other book of our author’s in which the Tarikh-i-Baylq is 
mentioned, therefore we must assume that the Tarikh-i-Bayhagq is his last 
production. With regard to the books completed up to the year 449, no 
trace can be found as to which appeared first. 


Dare or His DeaAra. 


Having added so large a collection of works to Persian and Arabic 
literature, Zahiru’d-Din Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Zayd al-Bayhaqi died in 
the year 565/1169.°7 This date is agreed upon by his biographers but 


Irshadul-Arib, vol. V, p. 214. This list does not include Lubabu’l-Ansab and 
Tarikh-i-Bayhaqgi which were written later. 

A full list of our author’s works is given in the Irshad, pp. 211-213; al-Wafi bil- 
Wafiyat, vol. XII, ff. 68b, 69a. 

Irshadu’l-Arib, vol. V, p. 213. 

Al. Wafibil-Wafiyat, vol. X11, f. 68a; Kashfuz Zunun, vol. Ill, p. 325, No. 769; 
Irshad, vol, V. p. 208; Barthold’s Turkistan down to the Mongol Invasion, p. 31 n. 6. 
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Brockelmann and Ahlwardt suggest the date being about 570/1174% 
which, in my opinion, cannot be accepted in the face of what seems 
reliable evidence. Besides, there is another reason for not accepting this 
opinion. As al-Bayhaqi was so enthusiastically devoted to writing books, 
it seems inconceivable that he should remain silent for a period of seven 
years, after completing the Tarikh-i-Bayhag in 563 A.H. 

It appears, therefore, that his death occurred some time after com- 
pleting the work, most probably in the year 565 A.H.=1169 A.D. 


Tue AutTHor as Man. 


Abu’l-Hasan was undoubtedly a man of excellent and high character, 
and at the same time a devout Muslim, possessing a vast knowledge of 
Muslim theology. A merely mercenary post made no appeal to him. 
Although he accepted the Qadiship reluctantly, he resigned it within a 
short period. 

Respecting, as he did, the finer qualities of men, their learning, their 
noble birth, it was natural that he should show great respect for Bani 
Hashim or Sayyids. 

Gentle and righteous to a degree, he wes generous enough to have 
praise for those who were inimical to him or even bore active animosity 
towards him, and was magnanimous enough to write elegies upon the 
deaths of such people, calling them al-Imam, al-Asil.® etc. 

He was of so lovable a character that his friends almost worshipped 
him, and loved to be in his company, and even upon their death-beds 
did not forget him.7° 

Contented as he was and not caring for money, he was certainly not 
tempted to extol the virtues of merely wealthy persons in verse. Nor 
does ‘Imad’s father, his great friend, say anything that would persuade 
one to the contrary. 


ORIGINALITY. 


Originality is not given to all men, but it was al-Bayhaqi’s predomi- 
nant quality. A manifestation of it can be seen in the “ennobling” titles 
he gave to various persons, which also display his regard and respect for 
them, for instance, Fakhru’l-‘Ulama; Shamsu’l-Islam; Najmu’l-Aimma; 
Najmu‘l-Qudat; Mu’inu’l-Afadil; Taju’d-Dunya; Fakh-ru’l-Islam; Taju’l- 
Islam, and many others. 

He employed these titles in reference only to those authors and 
learned men who had written very many books or who were greatly 


68. Brockelmann vol. I, 324. Abhlwardt. Cat. Ar. Mss. Berlin State Library No. 
10052. Pm. 737. 

69. Tarikh-i-Bayhaq. f. 140b. 

70. Tarikh-i-Bayhaq. f. 137b. 
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famous for their learning as well as other qualities, and who rightly 
deserved such praise. 


His ConTEMPORARIES, 


Among those who received such titles were a few of his contempora- 
ries whom he has mentioned in the Tarikh-i-Bayhag and the Tatimmah. 

For example, ar-Ra’is Abu Muhammad ul-Mu’alla b. Ahmad al- 
Bayhaqi, the grandfather of the Qadis of Sa’idian of Nishapur was one 
of those who were looked upon as “the pride of Bayhaq.”” Learned men 
praised him highly, and even Suri b. al-Mu’tar, governor of Nishapur, 
said that he “had never come across anyone more popular and polished 
than al-Mu’alla Bayhaqi.”?' This learned and good man had a great 
regard for our author, and visited him daily for a considerable period.72 

Another author was al-Fagib Ahmad b. ‘Alias-Suri al-Bayhagi, a 
greatly learned man of Bayhaq, about whom al-Bayhagqi says that he had 
“true friendship for him.’’73 He also refers to another learned man 
al-Hakim Abu’l-Fadl al-Bayhaqi,74 who is different from the famous 
historian Abu’l-Fad! Bayhaqi. 


His Reticton. 


As for the religion of our author, from the material at hand, and 
from facts in the Tarikh-i-Bayhaq and the Tatimmah, it appears that he was 
a Hanafi’ite. 

According to Vuzhatu’t-Quiub 75 and Mu‘ jamu’l-Buldan,? Sabzwar was 
noted for Shi'ites. Inthe preface of the Fatimmate Siwanil-Hikmah he 
extols the four Khalifs, and states that all of them were devout and blessed 
by God. He writes of them as follows:-77 


dS» Sym IOU day 'ye Ca dcl J alae » 4: bee! be pall es?” 


Tue IMPORTANCE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Judging from authentic material available, al-Bayhaqi seems to have 
been-onc of the most eminent men of learning of his time. He wrote 
some eighty books 7° — in Arabic and in Persian—most of them appear- 
ing to have been of a high degree of excellence. Included in the forego- 
ing were works ga pug. three or four volumes, and also commentaries 
upon the works such as the Aitabu’n-Najat, of Avicenna, the Hamasa, 
the Maqamat of Hariri and others. 


71. Tarikh-i-Bayhaq, f. 100a,. 
72. Seen. 1. 
73.  Tarikh-i-Bayhagq, f. 139a, Gab. 
74. Ibid. f. 199a, Gob. 
. Nuzhata’ “y wert p. 149. 
Ls Mu’ jamu’|-Buldan, vol. U1, p. 346. 
77. Tatsmmah, p. tb. 
78. Irshadu’l-Arib, vol. V, pp. 211-13; al-Wafi, vol. XII, ff. 68b, 69a. 
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He appears also to have been conversant with Syriac, in which 
language he replied to a query of the Georgian King, Dawud b. Ya’qub, 
“the Sword of Christ,’’ addressed to Sultan Sinjar, being commissioned 
by him to make the reply,79 

Throughout most of his historical work, we find him reliable in his 
account and descriptions of authors, learned men and contemporary 
events, or matters that took place anterior to his time, He was very 
punctilious as to days, months and years, and so careful that in stating a 
number he always wrote it in words as well.as in figures. 

His memory was prodigious and trustworthy, and we do not find 
him careless anderring in descriptive matters as was, for instance, 
Nizami ‘Arudi in his Chahar Magala.°° Convinced of his accuracy, 
many writers of important Arabic and Persian histories, have quoted 
from his works. 

We find our author’s Masharibu’t-Tajarib quoted in Wafiyatu'l 
A’yan, Irsiad, Kamil, Tarikh-i-Jahangusha, Tarikh-i-Guzida, and other 
books. 

His Tatimmatu Siwanil-Hikmah was reproduced by the famous 
author Shamsud-Din Muhammad ash-Sharazuri, and other authors have 
borrowed from the book. As has been mentioned above, al-Bayhaqi had 
met ‘Umar Ahayyam in the year 507 ®'/1112 and in his discussion with 
him had shown his excellent taste for poetry and his knowledge of 
geometrical problems. 

Further, it may be said that Hajji AXhalifa,8* and Ibnu’l-Athir®s 


call him Imam; Yaqut®+ and Juwayni®5 quote him as their first and fore- 
most source, acknowledging him as a great authority on the Khwarazm- 
shahi period. ‘Imad praises him very greatly,®® and quotes his father’s 
opinion, who said that “he never knew his (our author’s) equal in 
learning and ability.’ Yaqut gives the longest account of him.®7 Safadi 
also gives a detailed account.®® From all this al-Bayhaqi’s position in the 
literary world can be judged. 


79. Tarikh-i-Bayhag, f. 94a; Ency. Islam, vol. 1, p. 592. 
80. Chahar Magal: preface, pp. w - 4% 


81. In Chahar Magala (p. 217) and im al-Muzaffariya J.R.A.S. 1898 A-D. 
p- 357 the extract quoted about Umar Khayyam from the Firdawsu‘t-Tawarikh 
gives the year 505 A.H. which is incorrect, for Abu’l-Hasan himself writes the 
year 507 (see Tatimmah, f; 68b.) This extract from the above-mentiond book 
is also given in Professor Browne’s Literary History of Persia (vol. Ul, p. 254) 
but there the date is not mentioned. 

Kashfuz-Zunun, vol. 111, p. 325, No. 5769. 

Al-Kamil, fit-Tarikh, vol. X1, p. 249. 

Irshadu’l-Arib, vol. Il, p. 314. Mu’jamu’l-Buldan, vol. 1, p. 225. 
Tarikh-i- Jahan-gusha, vol, I1, pp. 1-21. 

Kharidau’l-Qasr, vol. II, ff. 244b, 190a, Irshad, vol. V, p. 214. 
Irshadu’l-Arib, vol. V, p. 208-219. 

al-Wafi bil- Wafiyat, vol. XII, ff. 68a-69b. 
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His Famty. 


Al-Bayhaqi was descended from the family of the Hakimis on his 
an ag side, and of the Bayhaqis on his maternal, both sides of the 
amily being learned, well known and honoured in the courts of kings 
and ministers of their time, as we shall show later on in dealing with 
their lives. 

As is stated by Professor Muhammad Shafi’ of Lahore, our author 
did not belong to the family of the Qadian.*9 He has, in the book, 
described many families of Bayhaq, such as Muékhtarian, Khatibian, 
Mikalian and others. He refers to his connection with the family 
of Muhallab b. Abi Sufra% al-Asad b. ‘Umar Muzlaqia, inasmuch 
as Muhallab, was descended from ‘Umran b. ‘Umar b. Muzlaqia 
and our author was descended from Tha‘laba b. ‘Umar b. Muzlagqia, 
whose descendants are styled in the Thimaru’l-Qulub of Abu Mansur 
Tha‘alibi as the “Sword of God.”’s' 

Our author has also described his connection with the family of the 
Badilian saying that they were the descendants of Badil b. Waraqa’al- 
Khuzari, and the forefathers of our author’s father, Shamsu’l-Islam, on 
his mother’s side, belonged to the same line. He also made the fact 
clear that “‘there was a different family of Badilian of Isfarayin, the 
descendants of Badil b. Muhammad b. Asad al-Harithi al-Isfarayini 
who came from Hurand ?9? 

He has also mentioned in brief the family of the Qadian,93 but did not 
include himself among them. ‘This seems to indicate that he had no 
connection with this family, but was related to the Hakimis, which 
clearly states as follows:— “After this (Muhallabi family) I have . 
described in the book (the Tarikh-i-Bayhaq) the family of Hakimis or 
Fundugis, who were my ancestors, and who were the descendants of 
Khuzayma b. Thabit Dhush-Shahadatayn, the companion of the 
Prophet, and their original abode was the town of Siwar near Bust.” 

As regards our author’s family on his mother’s side, they were 
Bayhaqis, and of them writes as under:— ‘“Al]-Bayhaqiyyun; these 
people were pious and learned, andthe greater part of Rub’ Zambah 
was their native place; they were my maternal ancestors and ar-Ra‘is, al- 
‘Alim, Abu’l-Qasim ‘Ali b. Abi’l-Qasim al-Husayn ...,al-Bayhaqi was 
my grandfather on this side.’’95 

Barthold has very much exaggerated, in his article in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam when he writes of al-Bayhaqi that, “nothing is known 


. Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, November, 1928, vol. V, p. 76. 
. Tarikh-i-Bayhaq, f. 48 a. ; 
See n, o. 
- Tarikh-i-Bayhagq, f. 78a. 
- Ibid. f. 73b. 
. Ibid. f. 57b. 
Ibid. f. 61b. 
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either from his own work or from other sources of the career of this 
author.”’9 

One wonders at this. statement, for there is plenty of material exist- 
ing in books, which we have set forth in detail. Moreover, there are 
to be found details of our author’s life and of his forefathers throughout 
his own extant books, Tarikh-i-Bayhag and Tatimmah from which we 
have quoted in many places in this dissertation. 


His GRANDFATHER. 


Professor Barthold made the following statement from the Tarikh-i- 
Bayhaq about al-Bayhagqis’ family. As to his family, he tells us that ‘‘his 
grandfather Abu Sulayman Fundugq (419 A.H.) was summoned as qadi 
and mufti ‘ba qada wa fatwa daden’, from Siwar near Bust to Nishapur 
by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni and his wazir Abu’l-Hasan Maymandi, 
and afterwards on giving up the office acquired an estate in the 
district of Bayhaq.”’97 Further we learn that he bought several farms in 
the village of Sarmastana and settled down there. He was for a time 
qadi of that well-known place Bustam, where the famous Sufi Bayazid 
was born, and of Damghan,—after which name the celebrated poet 
Minuchihri was known,-—the post being managed by his deputies. 
Abu Sulayman had a great influence in the court of the minister of his 
time Nizamu’l-Mulk, to whom he had once recommended Abu’!- 
Hasan Pindar, who was accordingly favoured.* 

Great and learned men appreciated Abu Sulayman’s learning, which 
they expressed by establishing lasting memorials to him. For example, 
as-Shaykhu‘r-Ra’is Abu‘l-Qasim ‘Ali b. Muhammad, a greatly wealthy 
and learned man of Bayhaq wished to leave behind him some sort of 
memorial, and = reflection decided to erect four colleges for the 
followers of the Imams of the four schools of Islam. The College of 
Hanafite he named after Abu Sulayman, and it was still in existence 
in our author’s time.” 

So honoured and learned was Abu Sulayman that several con- 
temporary poets composed verses extolling his virtues, among them being 
Ustad Ya‘qub, who wrote an elegy upon the death of Abu Sulayman, 
praising his great erudition, calling him Imam, Star, and lamenting 
deeply his death.'°° 

This grandfather of al-Bayhaqi was also vastly admired by men of 
different communities and of diverse religious beliefs. For instance, al- 
Hakim Muhammad al-Fakhri, also xnown as Muhammad Hasan, a 
Jew, wrote an impressive elegy upon his death, in which he eulogized 


96. Ency. Islam, vol. 1, p. 592. 

97. Tarikh-i-Bayhaq f. 57b; Ency. Islam, vol. 1, p. 592. 

98. Tarikh-i-Bayhaq, f. 45 b. 

99. Ibid. f. 119. 

00. Tarikh-i-Bayhaq, Rieu supple. Cat. Per. Mss. Br. Mss. Cr. 9587, f. 1 14a. 
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his great abilities and wide knowledge, and referred to the grief of the 
inhabitants of Bayhagq at his loss.'° 

Upon the death of Abu Sulayman, his brother, al-Hasan (480 A.H.) 
became Qadi of Bayhaq and Astarabad in the year 530 A.H.; about the 
latter’s learning the famous Imam Maydani (tutor of our author) 
observed modestly that ‘he (Maydani) was as a lake, whereas al-Hasan 
was as an ocean,’’!0? 

So well known was this grandfather for his knowledge of law that he 
was often consulted upon knotty points and intricate Fatwas (religious 
judgements).'°3 

It may be stated here that he held also the office of qadiship of Nisha- 
~ and Bayhaq. When he set out for the Hajj the court of the Sultan 

ughril Beg b. Mika‘il b. Saljuq issued a letter of introduction and 
recommendation to the Minister of the government az-Zaki b. Abdu’l- 
Malik in which he and his father were extolled highly:'* 

He had married the daughter of Imam Yusuf whose learned son 
Abdu’!-Aziz had established a school, at which the Amir of Xhurasan 
Mukammad b. Ibrahim Saymijuri used to visit him every Thursday.’°5 


His FATHER 


Al-Bayhagqi’s father, “Shamsu’l-Islam Abu’l-Qasim Zayd was born 
on the 1st of Shawwal 447/, 24th December, 1055 xd died on 27th Dju- 
mada II 517/ 23rd August, 1173. He spent twenty years in Bukhara.’ — 


Abu’1-Qasim was a man of much learning and was often consulted 
when great religious problems arose. [In one place in the Tarikh-i- 
Bayhag he says, “When I returned from Bukhara to Bayhaq, a meeting 
was held in order to solve the problem as to how the wealth and loot of the 
country of non-believers was to be distributed.”” Everyone present at the 
meeting had a voice in the matter, but I myself was asked to deliver my 


opinion first, “which I did, and my knowledge and powers of description 
seemed to amaze the audience.” '97 


He was undoubiedly a man of great ability and this fact seems 
supported by the fact that authors submitted their books to him for his 
opinion and correction. For instance, ‘Addu’d-Din Faramurz b. ‘Ali, 
Malik of Yazd, submitted to him his work called Bahjatu’t-Tawhid for 
correction.’ In appreciation of his learning, a ‘“‘mimber” or ‘‘chair’’ was 


. Ibid. f. 152a. 

. Ibid. f. bob. 

. Ibid. f. 58a. 
Tarikh-t-Bayhaq, f. 6ob. 

. Ibid. 59a. 

. Ibid. {. 62b; Ency. (slam, vol. 1, p. 592. 
Tarikh-i-Bayhaq, f. 12 1b. 
Tatimmah, f. 65a; Kashfuz Zunun, p. 73, No. 1958. 
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founded in the School where he used to preach.'°9 

He was reverenced too, by persons of high degree, and we find the 
Amir Sialshi asking his blessing before going to the battlefield.'*° 

It often happens that buildings and towns are named after famous 
persons, and so it was that a magbara or cemetery was named after his 
father.''2 

But it is not always that the material things of this earth remain 
long, immortality, so far as it can be attained by man, can live within a 
poem or within the covers of books. Upon the inauguration of the 
*“‘chair’’ aforesaid, we find a gasida in which Abu Yahya praises highly 
our author’s father. 

The learned and pious Fakhru’l-‘Ulama Abu ‘Abdu‘ilah, who had 
been praised by great men of letters, composed many verses in praise of 
Abu’l-Qasim and his grandfather, saying that they were unequalled.''3 

Once Abu’l-Qasim went to al-[mam al-Husayn b. Abu’l-Abbas al- 
Fawzan, a great man and a famous traditionist of Bayhaq, who was 
holding a meeting; when the farmer arrived there, the latter stopped the 
meeting and composed two verses extemporarily in his praise, containing 
the highest regard and respect for him.''4 

Khwaja Ra‘is, al-Husayn b. Ahmad ad-Darraj wrote a beautiful 
elegy on the death of Abu’l-Qasim which ranks among his best poems.''5 
The foregoing were a few who wrote qasidas and verses in praise of our 
author’s forefathers: we omit others for reasons of space. 

Abu’l-Qasim Zayd was himself a great poet; he wrote verses, 


qasidas, elegies, and sometimes he composed verses extemporarily. Once 
Amir Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Muzaffar built a tavern and requested 
Abu’l-Qasim to compose a quatrain to engrave upon the building; he 
complied with the ir ey and composed a quatrain extempore,"'® A 


detailed account of Abu’l-Qasim was given in the Siagatu’t-Tarikh 


by Imam Abu’l-Hasan b. ‘Abdu’l-Ghafir al-Farsi, in the T arikh-i-Bayhaq 
by Abu Salih al-Xhuwari.''7 


His FAmity on nis Motrer’s Sipe. 


As we have said previously, our author was descended from the 
Bayhaqi family on his mother’s side. His maternal grandfather ‘Ali-b- 
al-Husayn al-Bayhaqi (483 A.H.), prominent among the great and 


109. Tarikh-i-Bayhagq, {. 163a. 
110, Ibid. f. 160b. 

rit. Ibid. £. g4b. 

112. Tarikh-i-Bayhaq, f. 153. 
113. bid. 138b, 

114. Ibid. 130b. 

115. Ibid. 153. 

116. Tarikh-t-Bayhagq, f. 82b. 
117. Ibid. f. 61a. 
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learned men of his time, was a poet of no mean order, and some of his 
verses are quoted in the. Tarikhi-Bayhaq. 

He appears to have been everywhere respected, and not least in the 
court of the minister, Abu Nasr al-Kunduri. Ever firm in his refusal to 
accept gifts of any kind, he led a life of calm contentedness. His advice 
was sought upon many occasions by this Minister, and was accepted 
gladly, and acted upon.''® He had also private correspondence with 
another Minister, Abu’l-‘Ala Muhammad b. ‘Ali, who wrote many 
letters to him.''9 

A well-known member of his family was the distinguished author, 
Abu Bakr Khwarazmi, whom Haft Jqlim considered “the greatest author 
of Bayhaq,” who was also a tutor of Sultan Mahmud.,'° 

Some of his relatives held high government posts. such as superin- 
tendent of finances,'*' minister'*? and delegate in the Samanid govern- 
ment.'*3 Isma‘il b. [brahim ad-Diwani was also a relative, whom the 
historian Abu‘l-Fad] Bayhaqi has mentioned in the Tarikh-i-A’al-i- 
Mahmud,'*4 and upon whose death the great gadis, noblemen of the town 
and the Minister of that time, Muzaffar Narghasi, called personally at 
the house to offer condolences to the family and relations. 


His Moruer. 


Not only were the male members of his family learned but his own 
mother (549 A.H.) was particularly gifted and learned, in religious 


studies—in tafsir, hadith, figh, etc. She was ahafiz of the Qur'an, a fact 
which speaks for itself.'25 

It will be seen then from the foregoing that our author was 
descended from a family of great distinction whose members were almost 
all of them gifted and learned, and of whom the people of Bayhaq were 
rightly proud. 

We find our author writing of them in the Tartkh-i-Bayhaq thus :— 
**They were great men of learning, devout Muhammadans, followed 
the teaching of the Qur’an, and Hadith; were offered high positions by 


the Kings of their times, and they ever kept aloof from all covetousness 
and all wordly temptations.” 


Qart Sayyip KALIMULLAR Husarni 


Ibid. f. 63b. 
See n. |. 
Haft Iqlim f. 237b. (Abu Bakr Khwarazmi, it may be stated), was a cousin of 
Muhammad b. Jarir at-Tabari the famous historian, Tarikh-i-Bayhaq p. 61b. 
Tarikh-i-Bayhaq , f. 62a. 
Ibid. f. 62b. 

. Seen, 2. 

. Irshadu’l-Arib, vol. V. p. 211. 


No reference to this is to be found in the existing part of the Tarikh-i-Bayhaqi. 





FATALISM, FREE WILL AND ACQUISITION 
AS VIEWED BY MUSLIM SECTS 


HERE is nothing definite in the Qur’an or the apostolic traditions to 
warrant any doctrinaire philosophy in this context. In the Qur’an 
there are some verses one of which states that Man and his actions 

have both been created by Allah Osiail 5 .Xaaaily (Allah created you 


and what you do). The verses and traditions which relate to predesti- 
nation have sometimes been construed as hints in favour of Fatalism. On 
the other hand there are clear references both in the Qur’an and the 
Traditions, to the requital of human actions, to rewards and punishments. 
This is a positive argument in favour of free will, for, if man is not a free 
agent, requital is meaningless. 


The subject has lent itself to controversy from the earliest times. 
There are numerous traditions that the Prophet prohibited discussion of 
this topic when he heard of it, expressing sometimes even strong disap- 
proval. Islam demands action aes and not mere belief. Argumentation 
is often a hindrance to practice, and people who are good talkers and keen 
debaters have been known te fail in the field of action. It was, there- 
fore, necessary for the mission of the Prophet to check irresponsible 
chatter. He said 4) jlo WJ 4 85 glee! (Act, and everybody has facility 


in acting towards what is destined for him). So long as this wholesome 
check operated, tedious, fruitiess discussiors were discouraged, The 
result was truly remarkable. The early Muslims were not spoilt by 
useless controversies and concentrated their endeavours on the extensive 
field of action. But later on due to the spread of Islam ona vast Scale 
among non-Arabic populations who had not thoroughly absorbed its 
Spirit and found greater attraction in the glamour of philosophy and the 
triumphs of debate, all restraints disappeared in course of time and 
questions of deep significance and various shades of meaning were soon 
on the lips of every new convert. Thecustodians of knowledge, found 
themselves compelled to meet all doubts, and to convince the people of 
the truths they had imbibed. The science of Scholastic Theology was a 
notable product of the age and the circumstances developed the genius 
of a line of distinguished Scholars who tackled the philosophical aspect of 
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all religious themes and whose works in elaboration of Islam’s funda- 
mental truths have received the tribute of successive generations. Here I 


shall only name the sects among whom the controversies have flourished. 
They are three in number:- 


1. The Jabrians (i, J!) advocates of Fatalism 
2. The Qadarians (i,).w!) believers in the doctrine of Free Will. 
3. The Orthodox generally called Ash‘arites (3 sl! ) who follow 


the Moderate path in between the two extremes. 


The views of these sects and their favourite arguments will be men- 
tioned in the following pages. 


Every book on Scholastic theology deals with the vital issues which 
arose. I have selected for this article the following works which are of 
recognised authority and are almost indispensable in this field. 

I. sg Vlalgb ( Tawal‘-i-’ul-Anwar) by Abdullah b. ‘Umar al- 
Baidawi, died 685 A.H. 
jai! Ua. (Matal-‘i-’ul-Anzar) a commentary on the above 
by Shamsuddin b. Mahmud-al-Isfahani, died 
749 A.B. ae ee 
wily! (Al-Mawaqif) by Al-Qadi ‘Adududdin-al-lji, died 
756 A.H. 


il pe (Sharh-ul-Mawagqif) a commentary on the above 


by As-Sayyid ashsharif ‘Ali b. Muhammad-al- 
Jurjani, died 816 A.H. 


5. duolia!l (Al-Maqasid) both the text and the 


commentary are by Sa’- 

4 duddin-at-Taftazani died 
| 719 A.H. 

The subject in certain aspects touches the Sphere of Jurisprudence 

( ai |ye!) and the standard books of this science also refer to the issues 


in dispute. 


6. what Lia)! = 5% (Sharh-ul- Maqasid) 


Te cepts Le pene yoll (al-Tawdih a commentary on At-Tangih both 


the text and the commentary by Sadrush 
Shariah ‘Ubaidullah b. Masud, (d. 747 A.H.) 
cenit gle mee ght! (At-Talwih on at-Tawdih) by Sa’duddin-at- 


Taftazani, mentioned above. © 
Bye Dee 9 SpA pep hh tl gm (Notes on at-Talwih) by al-Fanari, 


le ply Xow ne s Mulla Khusro, Abdul Hakim and 
al-Marjani. 
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A classical work on religions, ‘Kitabul-Fisal fil Milal-‘i-wal-ahwa-i- 
Wannihal ( oJ\y cle Viy Mell gy jaadll OS ) by Ibn Hazm, (d. 456 A.H.) 
dominates the field and deals at length with the arguments of the 
Jabrians. 

The chief opponents of the Orthodox were the rationalists, as will 
be seen later. There was much conflict between the two Stand-points, 
each protagonist exerting himself to the utmost to refute the other. The 
Jabrians gained no prominence in the contest. 

The subject of scholastic theology needs to be dealt with on the 
basis of its principles. 

At the very outset I wish to make it clear that all the above-named 
sects have put forward textual (4.5...) and philosophical arguments but 


my treatment of the subject is confined only to philosophical reasonings 
and that is why I have not touched the arguments derived from the 
Qur’an and the apostolic traditions. 


VIEWS OF THE DIFFERENT SECTS 


The Jabrians denied free agency in man and ascribed his action 
wholly to God. They took their name from ,» which means necessity 


or compulsion, as they held man to be constrained inevitably to act as he 
does, by force of God’s eternal and immutable decree. 


The direct opponents of the Jabrians were the Qadarians who, on 


the contrary, generally maintained that each action of man is due to his 
own power alone independent of any outside agency. Some of them held 
that an action is due to two agencies; i.c., of God and of man _ together. 
They were given this name because they denied God’s absolute decree 
j4W! and asserted man’s power to act freely. In the first case the word 


is derived from (,.#!) and in the latter from (s,4#!), The Qadarians 


are rationalists (Mu‘tazilites) by which name they will be mentioned in 
the following pages. 

In between the two come the Orthodox who, as previously stated, 
are called Ash‘arites (¢,s:2|) being the followers of Abul Hasan al-Ash‘ari. 


They held that man’s action takes place only through the power of God, 
and man has no independence ( ,;) therein. According to them God 


has given man a power and a choice; when there is no obstacle. He causes 
his action to exist subject to his power and joined with his choice. So 
the action of man is created by God in so far as its existence is concerned 
and is produced through the agency of man. This is called acquisition 
(5) which means a man’s joining or linking the action with his power 


and will, without having any influence on the existence thereof except its 
subjection to his power. Some followers of Ash‘ari differed from him. 
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The famous Abu Ishaq (5le.!,!) held that what makes an impression or 


has influence on human action is a compound of the power of God and 
er of man, so intermixed that both lead to one effect. Qadi Abu 
akr al-Bagqillani maintained that the essence or substance of human 
action is the effect of the power of God, but the fact of its being either 
an action of obedience such as prayer, or an action of disobedience, such 
as fornication, is a quality of the action which proceeds from the power of 
man. Imam-ul-Haramain believed, as did the philosophers also, that the 
action of man is a result of the power which God creates in man, and 
that God causes to exist in man both the power and the will and that 
this power and will necessarily produce the action. 


ARGUMENTS * 


Jabrians:— The Jabrians argued as foillows:~ 
God is the only active power (Js) and none of the creation resem- 


bles Him. Therefore, nobody else can he active. The attribution of 
human action to man is metaphorical, as is the case for instance in the 
expressions (cJ\-) (the building stands) and (4,;01,) (Zaid died,) for 
the use of words here is metaphorical, because God made the building to 
stand and caused Zaid to die. 

The Ash‘arites, to refute this argument, said: Use of the same words 
cannot create resemblance, as is evident from attribution of life to God 
and a similar attribution to man. The other qualities which are shared, 
such as clemency, generosity, knowledge etc., are also attributed both to 
God and to man. But this similarity in description of qualities does not 
create resemblance, Therefore, it would be wrong to see resemblance in 
the attribution of action to man, Moreover, the denial of the attribution 
of action to man cannot be upheld by judgment through the faculty 
of perception and by the language also. For we know that there 
isan obvious distinction between a man whose limbs are functioning 
properly and another, whose limbs are not. ‘Ihe first does whatever he 
wants while the latter is unable to do anything even by exertion. 
Judging by the language the word compulsion can only be used in 
respect of one who has no choice of doing the contrary. But man, as 
has just been said, has choice and option, so is under no compulsion. 

Mu‘ tazilites: The rationalists, who maintained that man is the creator 
of his actions and free to perform them, have put forward five arguments. 

(1) Had man not been the creator of his actions independently, 
many wrongs would have followed, for instance, no action of his could 
have been either praised or blamed, and religious ordinances would have 


a Mishkat-ul-Masabih yal, oK YI wh The tradition is in al-Bukhari as well as 


Muslim. 
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been unnecessary. No promise or threat from God, in this case, would 
have served a useful purpose, and there would have been no need of the 
prophetic office. Besides, there would have been no distinction between 
a move by one’s own will and a move compelled by an outside agency. 
Of this argument, the Ash‘arites said that it went against the 
fatalists who deprived man of his power and option altogether. It did 
not go against those who held that man has his own acquisition (_W5 ) 


and God creates his action. : 

(2) Many of the actions of man, for instance injustice, low-minded- 
ness and infidelity are ugly. A wise entity cannot create these actions. 
So how can such actions be created by the Wisest of all. 

The Ash‘arites refuted this by saying that sometimes, the creation of 
an ugly thing has a good consequence indirectly, in which case it is not 
bad intrinsically. An unjust person is he who does injustice, and has 
injustice as one of his attributes (Vi=.); and not one who created it at 
another place. 

(3) The action of man i.e., its occurrence or non-occurrence, is 
dependent on his own intention and motive for existence or non- 
existence. Because, if aman is hungry or thirsty and gets food and 
water, surely he eats and drinks. Also, anybody who knows that 
plunging into the fire would burn him would surely never do it. There- 
fore his action is through his own volition and not through that of an- 
other; for action under the compulsion of another cannot be depend- 
ent on one’s own intention. 

The Ash‘arites said that the examples given in this argument refer to 
occurrence or non-occurrence only of some actions. They do not refer to 
necessity or impossibility. Many actions are dependent on the intention 
of others, as is the case with servants who work as their masters intend. 
Even if necessity or impossibility be accepted, it would be due to the 
intention of God being in agreement with that of man. 

(4) Had God been the creator of the actions of man, he wou 
have been their doer: for creating and doing, both carry the same 
meaning. In this case, he would have been qualified (ia~.) with them; 


an infidel (56) means a doer of infidelity (,45) and an unjust person 


means a doer of injustice, while it is manifestly wrong to attribute these 
characteristics to God. 

The Ash‘arites regarded it as sheer folly to draw any such conclu- 
sions. For it is obvious that most of the qualities have been created by 
God in their substrata (je) and these substrata alone are qualified with 


them. For instance black colour has been created by God in an organism 
and that organism alone is to be qualified with this colour, not the creator. 

(5) Had man not been free to act, the imposition of religious 
duties would not have been correct. Religion had issued definite 
commands in respect of certain actions and laid down prohibitions against 
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others which is surely a proof in favour of free agency. The objections of 
the Ash‘arites to this argument are as follows :— 

(i) The commanded action would be impossible when the motives 
of doing and not doing are in equal proportion, or when the motive of 
doing is weaker; it would be necessary in case the motive of doing is 
stronger. In both cases, i.e. whether impossible or necessary, it would be 
unlawful to impose an action on man. 

(ii) IfGod knew the action would occur, it would be necessary; and 
if non-occurrence was in his knowledge, it would be impossible. 

In this case too, it would not be right to impose it upon man. 


Ash‘ ARITES 


The Ash‘arites have endeavoured to prove their view of man not 
being creator of action, through five arguments : 


(1) The action of man is possible (-S..) and every action that is a 


possible, is under the power of God. So if it is maintained that the 
action of man is due to his own power, it would follow that one effect is 
under the active operation of two causes both of which are independent. 
But one effect under two independent causes in equal proportion has 
been proved, to be impossible. 

he Mu‘tazilites objected to this argument saying: What follows 
from this is that the action of man is included under the power of God, 
which may have efficacy in the action of having regard to its essence. 
It does not mean that the action occurs by the power of God. There- 
fore, in this case the question of impossibility does not arise. The 
Ash‘arites said, in reply, that the probability of the occurrence of the 
action by power of God, while its occurrence is by the power of man 
cannot alter impossibility of the case. 

(2) Thecreator of an action must have full knowledge of the 
details, while man has no acquaintance with them. Preference of a 
particular kind and a particular — postulate discretionary power, 
and the intention cannot be fulfilled except after a thorough knowledge. 

As for the second premiss, its truth is due to a few points : 

(i) That some actions of a sleeping man are due to his intention but 
he does not perceive the details of the quantity and the quality, (ii) a 
pedestrian traverses a particular distance in a particular time but does 
not perceive details of the distance or of the space, between the beginning 
and the end, or of the moments of which time is so made up, or of the 
rests(otX.)which intervene, (ili) A speaker utters particular words 


in a particular construction without perceiving what parts of his body 
contribute to the performance, and without knowing what shape they 
assume at the time of utterance. (iv) A writer gives shape to the 
letters and words by moving his fingers without perceiving the active 
part they play or the details of their motion and shape at the time of 
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writing. 

(3) If the action of man is due to his own power, it must be within 
his control to do or to refrain from doing it; for, if he cannot give it up 
and is compelled to do it, there would be no option and this would be 
fatalism. 

The Mu‘tazilites argued that we know for a certainty that we have 
the option and the power to do an action if we want, and not to do it if 
we don’t want, (ii) The argument they said, can be applied to the act of 
God also. 

The Ash‘arites repudiated these contentions one by one. They said 
that what calls for consideration is the occurrence of the motive with 
which a thing is done or not done, and it is obvious that the occurrence 
of a motive is not entirely dependent on our option. For this reason, it 
was argued, that though there is some option, on the surface, yet in 
reality, man is a plaything of compulsion. They further stressed God’s 
eternal intention to create an action at its proper time. The intention 
of man is transient, and links with the action gradually under motives 
renewed by God without option of man. 

The Mu‘tazilites answered that the Divine Knowledge comprises the 
occurrence of the action by man’s choice, and the question of action being 
out of his power, does not arise. In a rejoinder to this the Ash‘arites 
said that the action would surely occur under man’s power and choice, 
but in such a way that he cannot give it up, and so the option is lost. If 
the independence of a man in creation of his action along with God’s 
equal independence is maintained, the position becomes impossible 
because of combination of two (¢,.a,iJ! plas ) mutually contradictory 
statements. 

Al-Razi argued that an action may be due to two powers, but both 
of them should be effective, and there should be equality between them 
in the influence exerted on production. The difference between the two 
powers may be, that one controls more actions than the other, but this is 
no proof of its being stronger. Ancient scholars of the Ash‘arite school 
adduced further arguments in the same strain. e.g. Had man power as 
creator he would surely have been able to reproduce his action, but it is 
admitted that reproduction of an action is impossible. The argument 
centres round the phrase “reproduction of action” and conclusions are 
drawn in the light of the manifest impossibility of such reproduction. 

Al-Razi has judged the dispute as a neutral in the following words : 
‘This problem occasions surprise because of the contradictory arguments 
used on either side. The Fatalists maintain that preference for doing an 
action over giving it up, vests in a power which does not reside in man. 
The Qadarites emphasise uselessness of praise or blame in case man is 
adjudged powerless and therefore not responsible. But the right is 
between the two extreme views, for there is no such thing as fatalism or 
free-will, and man, in a form vested with power, is moved by compulsion.’ 
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I will now, deal with the subject from the view point of Jurispru- 
dence, but before doing so, the connection calls for explanation. The 
principles of Jurisprudence treat of the moral beauty and turpitude of 
man’s actions and are derived from processes of human reason (, |ic) or 


based on positive law (_¢,°), The issue is in dispute between the Muta- 


zilites who incline towards “Reason’’ and the Ash‘arites who take their 
stand on religious decree. 

The Mutazilites held that an action had beauty i.e. virtue only if it 
was worthy of praise. The Ash‘arites, on the other hand maintained that 


beauty or turpitude were only to be judged under the sanctions of 
positive law. 


Sadrush Shari‘ah, has adduced the following argument. 
The notion ( +544.) of action is entirely distinct from that of beauty 


or turpitude; for one occurs to the mind without the other. Beauty 
moreover is positive and its opposite (2.8) “no beauty” is negative 


(46), as is clear from its application (5.,) to what is non-Existent. A 
positive requires an existent locus (\»x.) and when the separation of 


beauty from the locus is proved along with positiveness, its being an 
accident is certain. Being a quality of action, beauty must be an 
inherent attribute which is itself an accident. In this case the inherence 
of one accident in another would follow, and this is manifestly impossible. 


Both action and beauty, due to their dependence on space ( +» ) are 


inherent in a substance (#,..) In these circumstances, a man who 


performs a good action which is obligatory would be a gainer of quali- 
fication thereby, as is the case with an organism which is qualified as 
quick or slow through the qualification of motion. Now when it is proved 
that action has no beauty or otherwise in essence, it is obvious that the 
judgment would have to be according to law. 

This argument was regarded as weak on account of the four objec- 
tions urged against it : 

(I) If by inherence is meant an exclusive connection of one 
thing with another in such a way that one is qualified and is 
locus, while the other is placed inside ((!\) and in quality, then the view 


is not irrational. But it is a fact as we know, that motion being itself an 
accident is qualified with quickness or slowness, and if inherence means 
dependence in space, then this may not be the case. For beauty may be 
a quality of action having no relation to space but depending only on 
the substance in which action is also inherent. 

(11) The application of a notion to a non-existent thing does not 
signify a total black-out of existence. A universal notion (IS psi) 


may apply both to what is existent and to what is non-existent, because 
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of the existence of one ingredient and the non-existence of the other. 

(II1) The notion of possibility is distinct from the notion of what is 
positively possible. 

(IV) The argument adduced by the Ash‘arites against the Mu‘tazi- 
lite view of beauty nullifies the view held by the former. 

The arguments advanced by Sadrush shari‘ah in this connection are 
a labyrinth of logical reasoning which would mystify the average reader, 
and the rejoinders from the Ash‘arites laboriously elaborated, met the 
arguments point by point, the pattern of reasoning being almost identical. 
The battles of the existent and non-existent, the contradictions of the 
possible 'and the probable, the positive and the negative, the play of logic 
and in the final analysis, the return to the starting point, underline the 
Omar Khayyam’s famous Quatrain rendered by Fitzgerald about 
aptness of frequenting Doctor and Saint, hearing great argument, and 
going out by “same door as in I went’’. 

The arguments advanced on behalf of Ash‘arites in support of 
compulsion, were believed by a school of thought to be unanswerable. 
The other section inspite of holding a different view, raised no strong 
objection to the premisses. Sadrus Shari‘ah appeared at this juncture 
with the view that both the sections were mistaken as due to weighty 
reasons Certainty was out of the question. He set up certain prelimin- 
aries basing on them his criticism of the premisses and rebuttal of the 
arguments. These preliminaries are :— 

(1) Most of the intransitive verbs which indicate a quality inherent 
in the agent (such as (.(%) standing up) are capable of two meanings : 


(1) The execution ( ¢ a!) of the action by the agent which is called 
efficiency (_~)) is distinct from that which is caused in another body 


by the agent of the transitive verb, i.e. 5 # (ii) The quality appearing 


in the agent as a result of the execution ( ¢ te!)- 


(2) What is possible must, inevitably, have a cause for its existence, 
If the cause exists, the existence of the possible would be necessary, 
whereas non-existence of the cause would inevitably mean non-existence 
of the effect. 


(3) The existence (5,25) of what is possible (..) and its realiza- 
tion (sl¢!) are both impossibe without a realizer (i.,.). This is 


self-evident and requires no proof. 
The preliminaries can be summarised as under :— 


(1) Action has two meanings, (a) execution of it by the agent. 
This has no objective existence (b) the quality earned by the agent on 
account of the execution of an action. 

(2) The existence of what is possible depends on a realizer and 
when its complete cause is in being, its existence is necessary. 

(3) The cause of what is possible consists of positions neither 
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existent nor non-existent, and the contact of cause and effect (st.~!) of 


these positions with the agent is not through necessity. 

(4) Preference without a preferrer is false, and the preference of 
one of the two in equal positions or of one in a weaker position is a fact. 
And the preferrer is option. 

These preliminaries are followed up by a statement of the falsifica- 
tion of the thesis of compulsion, presented in a maze of reasoning 
bristling with typical quibbles and ambiguities through which it is 
difficult to follow the thread of argument.. The entire mass seems a 
jig-saw puzzle of words crammed with logical conclusions strung on a 

ine of reasoning which suddenly snaps under the impact of a powerful 
contradiction, resulting in 2. return to the starting point and the resump- 
tion of the argument in.a new form but with the same process and the 
same result. 

. The substance of the discussion is that the Ash‘arites deny that man 
has the power to create and bring a thing into being. It is only for God 
to create while man’s power is hedged in by obvious limitations. 

Taftazani has quoted a brief and excellent treatment of the subject 
by Nasir Tusi, which I wish to include in this article : . 

There is no doubt says the latter, that the circumstances of man are 
of various kinds. Some.are such that he does not even perceive them, as 
for instance growth and digestion, while there are others which he _ feels, 
but they are not subject. to his will, as for instance sickness, health, sleep 
and waking. Some others are subject to his will. In this context 
another thing, validity of action, (4%.) calls for consideration. Potency 


(38) is quite distinct from will. The distinction is apparent from 


the fact that an action valid on the part of man may be one which he 
does not intend, and also there is an action which he may intend, but is 
not valid on his part. Man's potency is not sufficient for action, but 
preferring one of the two positions has to be taken into account. The 
preference is either through intention which is called will, or through 
what is called motive. So when the potency and motive co-exist, the 
flow of the action is necessary, and if one of the two is lacking, it is 
impossible for action to result. The assumption that action flows from 
potency without regard to one or the other of the two positions is wrong, 
and to base this assumption on some particular examples is not right. 
For, to prefer on basis of knowledge, and to know the preference are two 
different things. Man is in need of the existence of the preferrer and 
not merely of knowlege. So every action which emanates from an 
agent, is due to potency and also surely the result of his option. On the 
other hand, an action not answering the above description, is due to 
compulsion. Now, to institute the enquiry, whether one has the 
capacity of giving up an.action after existence of potency and will, is 
non-sense. It is like investigating whether what is possible, can after its 
existence, be regarded as non-existent. 
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It is necessary that the existence of potency and will, should be due 
to causes which are not governed by man’s potency and will. There is 
no doubt that when causes exist, the resulting action becomes necessary, 
and when they are not existent, the existence of action is impossible. So 
he who looks to the primeval causes and knows that they are not due to 
the potency of man and his will, maintains fatalism, though it is not a 
totally correct view, because the nearest causes of the action are the 
potency and willof man. On the other hand he who looks to the 
nearest causes believes in free will. This too is not a totally correct 
view; because the action was not realized entirely through causes which 
were governed by the potency of man. Thus neither pure fatalism nor 
free will represents the true position, and the right course lies in between 
the two extremes. 


BapRUDDIN ‘ALAVI. 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Studies in Caucasian History by V. Minorsky, 
Professor Emeritus in the University of 
London, pp- 178, London 1953. 


HIS extremely interesting and valuable 
work deals not only with the Shadda- 
dids of Ganja (A.D. 951-1075) and 

of Ani (A.D. 1064-1198) and their contacts 
with the Armenians, Georgians, Byzantines, 
Russians and Turks but has also a very illu- 
minating section on the pre-history of Sala- 
din (A.D. 1138-1193). “Several attempts 
have been made,” writes Prof. Minorsky, 
“to diseatangle the history of the Shadda- 
dids but with one exception, little progress 
has been made.” That ‘‘one exception”’ is 
obvious!v the late S. A. Kasravi’s work in 
Persian produced in 1928 A.D. in Tehran in 
three volumes under the title of Shahryaran 
(not Padshahan)-i-gumnam, ‘“‘Kasravi pos- 
sessed the spirit of a true historian. He was 
accurate in detail and clear in presentation,” 
says Prof. Minorsky—and the same may be 
said of Prof. Minorsky himself whose work 
throws new light not only on the Shadda- 
dids of Ganja but also on those of Ani and 
on the origins of Saladin. 


Some of Prof. Minorsky’s material is 
second-hand, ¢.g., Qatran pp. 46-47, but a 
new source, reproduced in toto, is the Arabic 
text of the Chapter on the Shaddadids from 
Munaijjim-bashi’s Duwal al-Islam, top-kapi 
Sarayi MS. 2951. Prof. Minorsky has handled 
his material with great care and the conclu- 
sions he presents on pp. 132-139 can hardly 
be overpraised: they could not have been 
written save by an Orientalist of rare scholar- 
ship and exceptional brilliance. 


In a book full of facts and dates one or 
two small errors were perhaps inevitable. 
The date of Tughan Arslan’s death is given 


on p. 85 as A.H. 533 but he died in 532 
A.H. (see History of Damascus p. 205); 
and on p. 2athe dates of Dimitri’s reign 
are given both as A.D. 1125-1156 and 
A.D. 1125-1154. The Georgian Anna- 
lists place Dimitri’s death between A.D. 
1154 and 1156: the latter date agrees 
better with Falaki’s statement that Dimitri 
died at the age of 63 years. It must be 
noted however that Dimitri did not reign 
till the last moment of his natural life for he 
took the monk’s cowl and was succeeded 
first by his son David who reigned for 6 
months and then by his other son Giorgi 
111 who reigned from 1153 to 1184. Finally, 
the index is far from being complete; Qatran 
who has been quoted at length as a valuable 
authority, does not appear in the index 
at all, 


HADI HASAN, 


The Book of Idols: Being a translation 
from the Arabic of the Kitab-al-Asnam 
by Hisham-ibn-Kalbi. Translated by 
Nabih Amin Faris, Princeton University 
Press. $ 2.50. pp. 59 


HIS is the fourteenth volume of Prince- 
ton University Oriental Studies and 
is a translatior. of Ibn-al-Kalbi’s 

(d. 206 A. H.) Arabic work on [dols which 
contains names and descriptions of 25 idols 
and shrines which were worshipped by 
different tribes of Pre-Islamic Arabia. This 
translation is based not only on Ahmed 
Zaki Pasha’s edition trom a unique MS. 
published in 1914 but also on the material 
preserved in Yaqut’s Mu’ Jam-al-Buldan. 
Excepting the wrong interpretations of a 
few verses that are quoted, it is a lucid 
and accurate translation documented fully 
with historical, geographical and linguistic 
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foot-notes. Prof, M. A. Faris, the chairman 
at the American University of Beirut has 
published the work with useful supplemen- 
tary notes and an index of the names of 
persons, places and idols. 1he introduction 
is particularly noticeable as it lays emphasis 
on Ibn-al-Kalbi’s being a trustworthy source 
of history, while Muslim traditionists have 
not regarded him as reliable and have dis- 
carded him as a liar. It is a fact that 
Ibn-al-Kalbi was looked down upon by the 
traditionists as one of the “Akhbariyun” 
who recorded events, legends as well as 
false stories without any discrimination, 
Under the circumstances Ibn-al-Kalbi was 
condemned not merely because he mention- 
ed “Pagan religion which Islam _ was 
determined to obliterate’ as the Professor 
mentions on page VIII but also because he 
does not stand the test of the traditionists 
and his statements are obvious fabrication. 
For example Ibn-al-Kalbi’s statement that 
the originators of the Arabic script were 
Abjad, Huwwaz, Kaleman, Sa’faz which are 
names given to certain combination of 
Arabic Alphabets, is obviously no more than 
a myth (See Fihrist by Ibn-al-Nadim P, 6,). 
Similar is the case with the story which 
Ibn-al-Kalbi relates in his Kilab-al-Asnom 
PP. 43-45, that when Adam died, the 
children of Cain like those of Seth erected 
an idol in his memory and began to wor- 
ship it. In the light of Archaeological 
excavation recently discovered, we could 
pass better judgement if we had access to 
the other works of Ibn-al-Kalbi on pre- 
Islamic history just as his contemporaries 
had his works before them and thus weze 
able to pass on their views about him o their 
descendants. It is therefore obvious that 
Ibn-al-Kalbi was not made victim of mere 
fanaticism as his translator supposes, but he 
may have been considered untrustworthy on 
account of his own mythical tendencies, 
some of which have been mentioned 
above. 


Prof. N. A. Faris, however, deserves our 
thanks for the pains he has taken in bringing 
out the English version of the book and 
making it accessible to non-Arabic knowing 
people. But while every name and place 
has been annotated, the Statement quoted 
by Ibn-al-Kalbi in his Aittab-al-Asnam on 
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p- 17 is left without reference and com- 
ments. Here it should have been mentioned 
that it does not exist in Sehah-e-Sitta. On 
the contrary, many traditions are recorded 
in Bukhari which prove that the Prophet 
never associated himself with Polytheistic 
rituals prevalent in Pre-Islamic Arabia. If 
archacological reports of South Arabian 
inscriptions concerning Pre-Jslamic Gods 
had also been consulted, the doubtful state- 
ments of Ibn-al-Kalbi about the pre-Islamic 
idols would have been verified. For Nasr 
as moon God in some coins of Hadramout 
and a temple of Nusur in the city of M’arab 
are reported to have been discovered by 
the archacologists, while Ibn-al-Kalbi heard 
no mention of Nasr in the poetry of the 
Arabs. ( p. to ) 


So far as its 
coneerned they 
desired. 


printing and get up are 
leave nothing to be 


MOHD. ABDUL MUID KHAN, 


Tarikh-al-Arab _Qabl-al-Islam: Vol. II, 
Political Section, by Dr. Jawad Ali, a 
series of Mat bu’at-al Majma-al-Iimi-al- 
Iraqi, al-Tafa-yud-al-Akliya Press, Bagh- 
dad , 1952. p. 430. 


HE need for an authentic history of pre- 
T Islamic Arabia was long felt in Arabic 
literature. Al-Hamdani’s /klil which 
deals with the history of South Arabia and 
the records of early historians like Ibn-al- 
Kalbi, Ibn-Ishaq, Tabari and others and 
the ancient chronicles of the Northern Arabs, 
were suspected as being incredulous and 
were considered unreliable so far as pre- 
Islamic history was concerned. The work 
under review is therefore a praiseworthy 
attempt of Dr. Jawad, a member of the 
Iraqi Academy, who has put together all the 
authentic information he could gather from 
the inscriptions so far excavated. 


The learned compiler has made an ex- 
tensive survey of the inscriptions ranging 
from the collections of Arnaud, Glaser, 
Boasoor, Rhodokanakis, Hofner and studies 
of Muller and Derenbourg upto the latest 
discoveries. Not only have CIS i.e. (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum), Rep. EPI i.e. 
(Repertire D’Epigraphie Semitique) and 
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Cuneiform inscriptions of Rawlinson have 
been utilised, but also the material 
derived from the inscriptions has been 
compared with what is found in Old 
and New Testaments, carly works of 
Greek geographers and Arab and European 
historians. But Quranic reference to the 
ancient civilizations and peoples now ex- 
tinct are not fully discussed in these con- 
texts. As the author has rightly taken 
(‘Arab’) in its wider sense of not only the na- 
tives of Arabia but also the inhabitants of 
Arabian Peninsula extending between the 
Persian Bay and the Flex Red Sea, the mate- 
rial has been widely studied and classified, 
though the classification of the material is 
not uniform in all chapters. 


The work under reference is the second 
volume of the series and deals with the poli- 
tical, retigious and cultural aspects of pre- 
Islamic Arabian life. It is divided into the 
following chapters. 


I. The dominion of Qitban 
II. The dominion of Hadramout 
Ill, The dominion of Saba 
IV. V. The Kings of Saba 
VI. The Northern Arabs 
VII. The Arabs, Greeks and Romans 


In these chapters the linguistic and his- 
torical study of the proper names, the 
tribes, the rulers, the coins, the system of 
Government, their social and religious affairs 
and their relation with neighbeuring States 
have been discussed. There are thirty seven 
illustrations of Coins, Epitaphs, Statues, 
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Scenes of battles and ruined places. It is 
also accompanied with a map of Asia repre- 
senting the Near and the Middle East of 
classical period. It would have been still- 
more useful if every chapter was accompanied 
by a map showing the extent of each 
Kingdom, and the history of the neighbour- 
ing States existing just before the rise of 
Islam, was also fully discussed. 


As the inscriptions contain information 
of varied descriptions and most of them 
still remain unearthed, the time has not 
yet come to compile a continuous and 
systematic history of any kingdom of pre- 
islamic Arabia. Moreover, an uncertainty 
still prevails in the definition of the period 
of different dynasties and the identifica- 
tion of rulers and ernors, because of 
the paucity of matter which has been col- 
lected and leaves many gaps to be filled up. 
The controversial statements of the in- 
vestigators are still a matter of conjecture. 
Still we should be thankful to the efforts 
of the explorers who risked their lives, 
deciphered the inscriptions and made 
them available for the historians. The 
Academy of Iraq deserves our congratula- 
tions for entrusting Dr, Jawad Ali with the 


compilation of pre-Islamic history based 
chiefly on inscriptional information. But the 
Majma-al‘ilmi-al-Iraqi would have rendered 


still greater service if it had constituted 
abody of local members in order to 
explore and excavate further inscriptions 
with a view to bringing to light the actual 
back ground of Arabia on the eve of the 
rise of Islam. 


MOHD. ABDUL MUID KHAN. 
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